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FRIDAY. APRIL 26, 1861. 

♦ 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
1862.— GUARANTEE DEED. 

The Council beg to announce that the Guar- 
antee Deed is now lying at the Society's House 



for signature, and they will be much obliged if 
those gentlemen who have given in their names 
as Guarantors, as well as others who take aa 
interest in the Exhibition, will make it conve- 
nient to call there and attach their signatures to 
the Document. Signatures for sums amounting 
in the aggregate to £383,600, have already been 
attached to the Deed. 



GUARANTEE FUND FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

The following additions have been made since the last announcement, in the Journal for 
April 19 :— 

*«* T/ie names marked with an atterisk are those of Members of the Society of Arts. 



MAMB. 



William Glen Eavestaff, 60, Great Eussell-etreet, W.C. 

James Lewis, 6, Bartlett's-buildings, Holborn, E.G. 

Sir James Clark, Bart., Bagshot-park, Surrey- 
Viscount Falmouth, 2, St. James's-square, S.W. 

Halliday, Fox, and Co., 4, Cullum-street, E.G. 

Eichard Hewens, Leamington Priory, Wanvickshire 

George M. Story, 2, Coleman-street, City, E.G. 

G. B. Eichardson, 23, Cornhill, City, E.G. ... 

W. J. Gifford, Ford, Wellington, Somerset ... 

W. and A. Gilbey, 357, Oxford-street, W. ... 

Erskine Beveridge, Dunfermline 
♦John Ward, 5 and 6, Leicester-square, W.C. 

Arthur Cobbett, 18, Pall-mall, S.W. 
*H. E. Montgomerie, 17, Gracechurch-street, E.G. 

Wm. Cooke, 26, Spring-gardens, S.W. 

Needham and Kite, Phoenix Iron Works, Vauxhall, S. ... 
♦Debenham, Son, and Freebody, Wigmore-street, W. 
•Charles James Sadler, Mayor of Oxford 

William Thompsoh, Sheriff of Oxford 

William Ward, Alderman of Oxford 

John Crews Dudley, do. do. 

John Towle, do. do. 

Samuel L. Evans, Oxford 

Joseph Plowman, Oxford 

William Christie, 1, Sussex-teiTju:e, King's-road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Henry Cowper, Mayor of Banbury 

Hailing, Pearce, and Stone, 2, Cockspur-street, S.W. ... 

Fred. H. Hemming, 104, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, W. 
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P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

Amended and Additional Decisioss op Hbb Majesty's 
commissionees on polnts relating to the exhibition. 

Afril, 1861. 

1. Her Majesty's Commissioners have fixed upon Thurs- 
day, the 1st day of May, 1862, for opening the Exhibition. 

2. The Exhibition building will be erected on a site ad- 
joining the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the ground oc- 
cupied in 1851, on the occasion of the first International 
Exhibition. 

3. The portion of the building to be devoted to the 



exhibition of Pictures will be erected in brick, and will 
occupy the entire front towards Cromwell-road ; the por- 
tion in which Machinery will be exhibited will extend 
along Prince Albert's-road, on the west side of the 
gardens. 

4. All works of industry to be exhibited should have 
been produced since 1 850. The decision whether goods, 
proposed to be exhibited, are admissible or not, must, in 
each case, eventually rest with Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners. 

5. Subject to the necessary limitation of space, all per- 
sons, whether designers, inventors, manufacturers, or pro- 
ducers of articles, will be allowed to exhibit ; but they 
must state the character in which they do so. 
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6. Her Majesty's Commissioners will communicate with 
Foreign and Colonial exhibitors only through the Com- 
miasion which the Government of each Foreign Country 
or Colony may appoint for that purpose ; and no article 
will be admitted from any Foreign Countiy or Colony 
without the sanction of such Commission. 

7. No rent will be charged to exhibitors. 

8. Every article produced or obtained by hiunan indus- 
try, whether of 

Baw materials, 
Machinery, 
Manufactures, or 
Fine Arts, 
will be admitted to the Exhibition, with] the exception of, 

1. Living animals and plants. 

2. Fiesh vegetable and animal substances, liable to 

spoil by keeping. 

3. Detonating or dangerous substances. 

Copper caps, or other articles of a similar nature, may be 
exhibited, provided the detonating powder be not inserted ; 
also Lucifer Matches, with imitation tops. 

9. Spirits or alcohols, oils, acids, corrosive salts, and 
substances of a highly inflammable nature, will only be 
admitted by special written permission, and in well secured 
glass vessels. 

10. The articles exhibited will be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes : — 

Section 1. 
Class 1. Mining, Metallurgy, and Mineral Products. 
„ 2. Chemical Substances and Products, and Pharma- 
ceutical Processes. 
„ 3. Substances used for Food, including Wines. 
„ 4. Animal and Vegetable Substances used in Manu- 
factures. 

Section IL 

Class 5. Bailway Plant, including Locomotive Engines 
and Carriages. 

„ 6. Carriages not connected with Bail or Tram Eoads. 

„ 7. Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 

„ 8. Machinery in general. 

„ 9. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines and Im- 
plements. 

„ 10. Civil Engineering, Architectural, and Building 
Contrivances. 

„ 11. Militaiy Engineering, Armour and Accoutre- 
ments, Ordnance, and Small Aims. 

„ 12. Naval Architecture, Ship's Tackle. 

„ 13. Philosophical Instruments and Processes depend- 
ing upon their use. 

„ 14. Photographic Apparatus and Photography. 

„ 15. Horological Instruments. 

„ 16. Musical Instruments. 

„ 17. Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 

Section HI. 
Class 18. Cotton. 

„ 19. Flax and Hemp. 

„ 20. Silk and Velvet. 

„ 21. Woollen and Worsted, including Mixed Fabrics 
generally. 

„ 22. Carpets. 

„ 23. Woven, Spun, Felted, and Laid Fabrics, when 
shown as specimens of Printing or Dyeing. 

„ 24. Tapestry, Lace, and Embroidery. 

„ 25. Skins, Fur, Feathers, and Hair. 

„ 26. Leather, including Saddleiy and Harness. 

„ 27. Articles of Clothinff. 

„ 28. Paper, Stationery, Printing, and Bookbinding. 

„ 29. Educational Works and Appliances. 

„ 30. Furniture and Upholstery, including Paper- 
hangings, and Papier-mache. 

„ 31. Iron and General Hardware. 

„ 32. Steel and Cutleiy. 

„ 33. Works in Precious Metals, and their imitations, 
and Jewellery. 



„ 34. Glass. 

„ 3S. Pottery. 

„ 36. Manufactures not included in previous classes. 

Section IV. — ^Modebn Fine Arts. 
{See Deciaiom 111-123.) 
Class 37. Architecture. 

„ 38. Paintings in Oil and Water Colours, and 

Drawings. 
„ 39. Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking, and Intaglios. 
„ 40. Etchings and Engravings. 

11. Prizes, or rewards for merit, in the form of medals, 
will be given in Sections 1. II. HI. 

12. Prices may be affixed to the articles exhibited in 
Sections 1. 11. 111. 

13. Her Majesty's Commissioners will be prepared to 
receive all articles which may be sent to them, on or after 
Wednesday the 12th of February, and will continue to 
receive goods until Monday, the 31st of March, 1862, 
inclusive. 

14. Articles of great size or weight, the placing of which 
will require considerable labour, must be sent before Sa- 
turday, the 1st of March, 1862 ; and manufacturers wishing 
to exhibit machinery, or other objects, that will require 
foundations or special constructions, must make a declara- 
tion to that effect on their demands for space. 

15. Any exhibitor whose goods can be properly placed 
together, will be at liberty to arrange such goods in his 
own way, provided his an-angement is comiatible with 
the general scheme of the Exhibition and the convenience 
of other exhibitors. 

16. Where it is desired to exhibit processes of manu- 
facture, a sufficient number of articles, however dissimilar, 
will be admitted for the purpose of illustrating the pro- 
cess ; but they must not exceed the number actually re- 
quired. (17—25.)* 

26. Exhibitors will be requii-ed to deliver their goods at 
such part of the building as shall be indicated to them, 
with the freight, carriage, porterage, and all charges and 
dues upon them paid. 

27. The vans will be unloaded, and the articles and 
packages taken to the places appointed in the building, by 
the officers of Her Majesty's Commissioners. 

28. Upon receipt of notice from Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners, that the articles are deposited in the building, 
exhibitore, or their representatives, or agents, must them- 
selves vmpack, put together, and arrange their goods. 

29. Packing cases must be removed at the cost of the 
exhibitors or their agents, as soon as their goods are ex- 
amined and deposited in charge of the Commissioners. If 
not removed within three days of notice being given, they 
will be disposed of, and the proceeds, if any, applied to 
the funds of the Exhibition. (30—34.)* 

35. No counters, or fittings, will be provided by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. Exhibitors will be permitted, 
subject only to tlie necessary general regulations, to erect, 
according to their own taste, all the counters, stands, 
glass frames, brackets, awnings, hangings, or similar con- 
trivances which they may consider best calculated for the 
display of their goods. 

36. Exhibitors, or their representatives, should provide 
whatever light temporary covering may be requisite (such 
as sheets of oiled calico), to protect their goods from dust: 
and, in the case of machinery, and polished goods, should 
make the requisite anangements for keeping the articles 
free from rust during the time of the Exhibition. 
(37—42.)* 

43. Exhibitors must be at the charge of insuring their 
own goods, should they desire this security. Every pre- 
caution will be taken to prevent fire, theft, or other losses, 
aud Her Majesty's Commissioners will give all the aid in 
their power for the legal prosecution of any persons guilty 
of robbery o wilful injury in the Exhibition, but they 



* Several numbers marked thus (*) in this and the following 
V^Se are left blank, with the view of incorporating future deci- 
sions* 
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will not be responsible for losses or damskges of any kind 
which may be occasioned by fire or theft, or in any other 
mannen 

44. Exhibitors may employ assistants (male or female) 
to keep in order the articles they exhibit, or to explain 
them to visitors, after obtaining written permission from 
Her Majesty's Commissioners ; but such assistants will be 
forbidden to invite visitors to purchase the goods of their 
employers. (45 — 49.)* 

50. Articles once deposited in the Building will not be 
permitted to be removed without written permission from 
Her Majesty's Commissioners. (61 — 64.)* 

65. Her Majesty's Commissionera will provide shafting, 
steam (not exceeding 30 lbs. per inch), and water, at high 
pressure, for machiues in motion. 

66. Persons who may wish to exhibit Machines, or trains 
of Machinery, in motion, will be allowed to have them 
worked, as far as practicable, under their own superintend- 
ence, and by tneir own men. (57 — ^70.)* 

70. Intending exhibitore, in the United Kingdom, are 
requested to apply, without delay, to the Secretary to 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, for a Form of Demand for 
Space, stating at the same time in which of the, four 
Sections they wish to exhibit. 

71. The following is the form which has to be filled 
up:— 

1, Nwne end Christian name of applicant (or name of firm) - 

2. Mature of business carried on - - - 





-\ No. o( street or square, i,c. 
Address \. and 

J Name of towo ... 


. 


3. 


- 




_ 


4. 


Nature of articles to be exhibited - - - 


_ 


6. 


Number of Class in which tbey are to be exhibited 
Floor Space. 






f Length 


feet. 






Breadth 


feet. 


6. 


Probable Space that 
will be required 


Height 


feet. 




for articles or case' 


Hanging or Wall Space. 






in which they will 








be shown - - 


Height 


feet. 






[Width - - 


feet. 



100. Foreign and Colonial exhibitors should apply to 
the Commission, or other Central Authority appointed by 
the Foreign or Colonial Government, as soon as notice 
has been given of its appointment. 

101. Her Majesty's Commissioners will consider that 
to be the Central Authority in each case which is stated 
to be 80 by the Government of its country, and will only 
communicate with Exhibitors through such Central Body. 

102. No articles of foreign manufacture, to whomsoever 
they may belong, or wheresoever they may be, can be 
admitted for exhibition, except with the sanction of the 
Central Authority of the country of which they are the pro- 
duce. Her Majesty's Commissionera will communicate to 
such Central Authority the amount of space which can 
be allowed to the productions of the country for which it 
acts, and will also state the further conditions and limita- 
tions which may from time to time be decided on with 
respect to the admission of articles. All articles forwarded 
by such Central Authority will be admitted, provided 
they do not require 5l greater aggregate amount of space 
than that assigned to the county from which they come ; 
and, provided also, that they do not violate the general 
conditions and limitations. It will rest wiih the Central 
Authority in each country to decide upon the merits of 
the several articles presented for exhibition, and to take 
care that those which are sent are such as fairly repre- 
sent the industry of their fellow-countrymen. 

103. Separate space will be allotted to each foreign 
country, within which the Commissioners for that country 
will be at liberty to arrange the productions entrusted to 
them in such manner as they think best, subject to the 
condition that all machinery shall be exhibited in the 
portion of the building specially devoted to that purpose, 
and all pictures in the fine art galleries, and to the obser- 



vance of any general tules that may be^laid down by her 
Majesty's Commissioners for public convenience. 

104. By an'angements made with her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, all Foreign or Colonial goods intended for exhibition, 
sent and addressed in accordance with regulations hereafter 
to be issued, will be addmitted into the country, and 
transmitted to the Exhibition building without being pre- 
viously opened, and without payment of any duty. But 
all goods which shall not be re-exported at the termina- 
tion of the Exhibition will be charged with the pro- 
per duties, under the ordinary Customs' Kegulations.. 
(105-198.)* 

109. It is not the intention of her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners to take any steps in reference to the protection of 
inventions or designs, by patent or registration, the law on 
these points having been materially simplified since 1851 - 



Decisioks Specially Applicable to Section IV.— 
Modern Fine Arts. 

Class 37. Architecture. 
„ 38. Paintings in Oil and Water Colours and 

Drawings. 
„ 39. Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking and 

Intaglios. 
„ 40. Engravings and Etchings. 

110. The object of the Exhibition being to illustrate 
the progress and present condition of Modem Art, each 
country will decide the period of Art which in its own 
case will best attain that end. 

111. The Exhibition of British Art in this Section will 
include the works of artists alive on or subsequent to the 
Ist of May, 1762, 

112. It is not proposed to award Prizes in this Section. 

113. Prices will be not allowed to be affixed to any 
Work of Art exhibited in this Section. 

114. One-half of the space to be allotted to Section IV. 
will be given to E'oreign Countries, and one-half will be • 
reserved for the works of British and Colonial Artists. 

115. The subdivision of the space allotted to Foreiga? 
Countries will be made, after consideration of the de- 
mands received from the Commission, or other CentraV 
Authority, of each Foreign Country. It is, therefore, im-- 
portant that these demands should be transmitted to Heir 
Majesty's Commissioners at the earliest possible date. 

116. The arrangement of the Works of Art within the 
space allotted to each Foreign Country will be entirely 
under the control of the accredited representatives of that 
country, subject only to the necessary general regulations. 

117. For the purposes of the Catalogue, it will be ne- 
cessary that the Central Authority of each Foreign Coun- 
tiy should furnish Her Majesty's Commissioners, on or 
before the 1st of January. 1862, with a description of the 
several Works of Art which will be sent for exhibition, 
specifying in each case, the name of the artist, the title of 
the work, and (when possible) the date of its production. 

118. The space at the disposal of Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners for the display of British Art being limited, and 
it being at the same time desirable to bring together as 
careful and perfect an illustration as possible, a selection of 
the works to be exhibited will be indispensable. 

119. The selection of Exhibitors, the space and number 
of works to be allowed to each, and the arrangement of 
them, will be entrusted to Committees to be nominated by 
her Majesty's Commissioners. 

120. In the case of living artists, her Majesty's Com- 
missioners would desire to consult the wishes of the artists 
themselves as to the particular works by which they would 
prefer to be represented. The selection of works so made 
by the artists will not necessarily be binding on her Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners, but in no case will any work by a 
living artist be exhibited against his wish, if expressed in 
writing, and delivered to the Commissioners on or before 
the 31st of March, 1862. 

121. Her Majesty's Commissioners will avail themselves 
of the following eight Art Institutions of this cotmtry in 
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communioating with artists who are members of those in- 
stitutions, viz. : — 

The Royal Academy. 

The Royal Scottish Academy. 

The Royal Hibernian Academy. 

The Society of Painters in Water Colom's. 

The Society of British Artists. 

The New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 

The Institute of British Artists. 

The Institute of British Architects. 

122. Intending Exhibitors in the British Division of 
Section IV., who are not members of any of the preceding 
Institutions, may at once receive Forms of Demand for 
Space, by applying to the Secretary to Her Majesty's 
Commissioners. These Forms must be filled up and 
returned before the 1st. of June 1861. 
By Order. 

F. R. SANDFOED, 
Secret arV. 
Offices of Her Majesty's Commissioners, 
454, West Strand, London, W.O. 



CONVERSAZIONI. 



The Council have arranged for two Conver- 
Bazioni during the present Session ; the first on 
Saturday, the 4:th of May, at the Society's House, 
the card for which will admit tho Member only : 
the second on Saturday, the 1st June, at the 
South Kensington Museum, the card for which 
will admit the Member and two ladies, or one 
gentleman. 

Cards for both these Conversazioni have been 
issued. Any member not having received them 
should communicate with the Secretary. 

Secretaries of Institutions in Union, who may 
receive applications from any of their members 
desirous to attend either of these Conversazioni, 
can have a limited immber of cards placed at 
their disposal on application to the Secretary of 
the Society of Arts. 



THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF INVENTIONS. 

The Exhibition was opened on Monday, the 
1st of April, will remain open every day 
«ntil further notice from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and is free to members and their friends. Mem- 
bers by ticket, or by written order, having their 
signature, may admit any number of persons. 
Members of Institutions in Union with the 
Society are admitted on showing their cards of 
membership. 



NINETEENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 
Wednesday, April 24, 1861. 

The Nineteenth Ordinary Meeting of the One 
Hundred and Seventh Session was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 24th inst.. Sir Th'omas Phillips*, 
F.G.S., Chairman of the Council, in the chair. 



The following gentlemen were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Baker, John 16, Brunswick-sq., Brighton. 

Beddoe, William f 4, ^Honey-lane, Cheapside, 

Campbell, R. J. R 62, Moorgate-street, E.G. 

Carter, William i ^"^^ X^'" ^°:] 7, Lawrence 

I Pountney-hiU, E.C. 

Clarke, David Ross 31, New Broad-street, E.C. 

Douglas, John D 166, Fenchui-oh-street, E.C. 

Edmondson, John B. ... | ^' Broughton-terrace, Great 
I Clowes-street, Manchester. 
Femie, Ebenezer Waugh Highfield, Berkhampstead. 

Fletcher, Joseph Whitehaven. 

Fox, Edwin 4, CuUum-street, E.C. 

Hancock, Frederiek Wm. { *- ^^^^^^^g-^""'*' ^^^ ^'°'^- 

Jewesbury, H. W 2, Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Jones, William Charles f Leeswood Green Collieries, 
Hussey \ near Mold. 

^ZT^:\^::'!:':th'' «--hurch-street, E.O. 
Palmer, Edward Howley 11, King's Arms-vard, E.C. 

Pearce, William {^^00^6^'^' "^'*'' ^°°^^' 

Pellas, C. A 42, St. Marv^ Axe, E.C. 

Eeed, Richard Kingsford { "^^y<^™g«-^'»*'l' ^^^"''"'i- 

Richardson, F 7, Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Rimington, Alexander ... Frognalls, Hampstead, N.W. 

Socher, F. A. de 1 28, Clement's-lane, Lombard- 

^ street, bj.V. 

Sparks, William S I ^8, Conduit-street, Hanover- 

•^ ' 1^ square, W. 

Thome, Augustus 4; CuUum-street, E.C. 

Thurbum, Robert 5, Crosby-square, E.C. 

Tomlins P N f Painters' Hall, Little Trinity- 

iomuns, r. jn | ^^^^^ Cannon-street, E.C. 

Twentyman, Alfred G....{T««;^1^U. "«» Wolver- 

Ward, John 5 & 6, Leicester-square,W.C. 

Watson, J.y Effra-house, Brixton, S. 

The following candidates were balloted for and 
duly elected members of the Society : — 

Graham, John, M.D. - } ^%^k° kw!''''°'"^' ^'^*'°*'" 

Han-is, Josiah > Ess-hill-house, Newton Abbot, 

' .... J Devon. 

Hooton, Jonathan ... \ 80. G^at Ducie-street, Man- 

' j Chester. 

Londonderry, Marquis of 37, Grosvenor-square, W. 

''TA%t.l°X ""th"' Whitehall place. S.W. 

^''S-t' E { °Tn":NtV?rk,Tsl"°'- 

Salmon, Heniy Curwen ■ 36, Lemon-street, Truro. 

Sharpies, Joseph ... Hitchin. 

Thackrah, James Henry 10, Villiers-street, Halifax. 

Wadham, Edward ...|^'"«"^,: ^""^''^ ^^^'^' 
\ near Ulverston. 

Weild, William ... Atlas Works, Manchester. 

West, J. G 92 and 93, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Whitehead, R. Kay ... Walshaw-hall, Buiy. 

The Paper read was — 

COLOR ON STATUES, COLOR ROUND STATUES, 
AND PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE AR- 
RANGED TOGETHER. 

By John Bell, Sculptor. 



Color on Statues. 

In March of the year before last, the subject of coloring 
statues was brought before the notice of this Society in a 
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paper lead in this room by Professor Westmacott. This 
paper went carefully over a large portion of the subject, 
it .treated of the degiee in which there were evidences of 
the oldGreeli sculptors having added color to their statues. 
It also argued the subject, whether or no this was an im- 
provement to sculpture. It also registered the professor's 
valuable opinion that it was not. The Dean of St. Paul's 
presided, and gave the weight of his learning and testi- 
mony to the view that there was no proof of the Greek 
statues having been colored, except .when forming parts of 
architecture. Professor Donaldson and Mr. Grace however, 
who took part in the discussion, inclined to the coloring 
of statues. 

Even with the chance thereby of leaving my argument 
incomplete, I would avoid recapitulating what pasi 
all which also is to be found duly reported in the Society's 
.toumal for March 2nd, 1859. In wliat follows, indeed, 
I wish, as much as possible, to avoid goin^ over the same 
ground, content rather to supplement than to cover the 
whole subject. My remarks therefore, will be chiefly 
addressed to considering firstly, with what object the 
Greeks colored their statues, when they did do so — which 
was by no means their constant practice — and secondly, to 
submit the only way in which I conceive tliatcolor can be 
suitably associated with statues at the present day : 
thirdly, with a few words as respects the joint exhibition 
of paintings and sculpture (as being part of the subject 
of color associated with statues), these notes will conclude. 
In order, however, to attach them to Mr. Westmacott's 
address, I must go back a little to make them overlap and 
imite, but will repeat as little as possible. 

On the occasion I speak of, the Dean of St. Paul's re- 
marked that there was a passage in Plato which was a 
stronghold of Mr. Westmacott's antagonists, to which 
however the professor had not alluded. With your leave 
I will quote this now, it is from "Plato de Repub," 
lib. iv., and is contained in a rejoinder of Socrates. "We 
may remark, by the way, as this gives more authority to 
the point of the passage, that thisrevered Greek philosopher 
was not only the son of a sculptor, but for some time him- 
self wiought at the 'profession. This is the passage : 
Socrates speaks — " Just as if " he says," when painting 
statues, a person should blame us for not placing the most 
beautiful colors on the most beautiful parts of the figure — 
inasmuch as the eyes, the most beautiful parts, are not 
painted purple but black ; we should answer him by say- 
ing, clever fellow, do not suppose we are to paint eyes so 
beautiful that they should not appear to be eyes." This 
passage, we may well admit, alludes to the painting oi' 
statues : The word for statue being " Andrias." But it 
does not say that the flesh was painted, nor that these were 
marble statues which were so treated. We ourselves, in 
our towns, possess painted statues of wood, as in those of 
that distinguished North Briton, of which we still remark 
images in some of our old snuff-shops ! The Greeks also, 
as Pausanias informs us, had in their gardens and groves 
figures of plaster and wood which were painted. By this 
people, however, without doubt, many statues were painted 
of a much higher order than these, and even occasionally 
those of their gods. 

Anotlier remarkable passage from the ancient authors, 
brought to bear on this subject by the polychromists, is 
that from Pliny (Book xxxv. cap. 2), in which he says, 
(speaking of Nicias the encaustic painter) that Praxiteles, 
the great Athenian scUlptor, when asked which of his marble 
works best satisfied him, replied " Those which Nicias has 
had under his hands." •' So much," says Pliny, " did he prize 
the finishing of Nicias." Tantum circunUitimi (jus trihue- 
lat. Now, the whole force of this passage turns upon 
the meaning of the word circumlitio. In the dictionary 
this word is translated " polishing " as indeeds its 
derivation points out. But the polychromists say that 
Praxiteles could not have meant polishing. Nicias, 
they say, was an encaoBtic painter, i.e. one who 
painted in wax, laid on with heat, and that therefore 
circumlitio must have meant painting the statues in en- 



caustic ! This, you see, however, contains no evidence, and 
may be taken as an example of what is called " begging 
the question." A little circuit perhaps may bring us round 
to a tmer explanation of the passage. At times of fes- 
tivity the Greeks delighted to oil their bodies, as did the 
Eomans also, a somewhat barbarian practice, as it seems 
to us now, but so they did. To give a similar shine and 
gloss to their statues, they occasionally waxed them, as 
the Bomans did also. Nicias, as no doubt he used the best 
wax for his pictures, may probably have superintended this 
process for such of Praxiteles' statues as that sculptor 
prized the most ; and there ends the whole stoiy, for not 
a word is said about color in it. Moreover, the question 
put to Praxiteles was rather a searching one, — " which of 
your statues do you like the best ? " Also a direct answer 
might have given offence in some quarters. Thus, how- 
ever, did he parry it gracefully, by spying " Those which 
Nicias has had under his hands." 

The whole misapplication of this passage seems to 
arise, not from what Praxiteles himself said, but from 
what Pliny has volunteered " Tantum circumlitioni ejus 
iribuebai," " so much did he attribute" or ascribe " to the 
polishing of Nicias." The truth is, that it was a pretty ad 
captandum speech— just sucii as one as Pliny loved to re- 
cord, and as such has been handed down with a force and 
meaning attached to it to which examination shows it 
has no claim. 

In the two quotations I have made exist the principal 
strongholds of the statue-polychromists, as regards ancient 
authority of this kind in evidence of Greek practice. 
Having given precedence to tliese, 1 will now proceed to 
mention one or two on the other side of the question. 

In the discussion after the paper here on the occasion 
I have referred to, the Dean of St. Paul's brought foiward 
a valuable, and to me, a new passage, bearing on the sub- 
ject, namely, one that occurs in line 406 of the Agamem- 
non of iEschylus, in which Iphigenia, when about to be 
sacrificed, is compared to a statue " from the want of life 
or speculation in her eyes." '• This simile," the Dean 
justly remarked, ' ' would not have been used if the eyes of 
statues had usually been colored." 

Now however, I would return to the practice of Praxi- 
teles, so much advanced by the statue-polychromists. In 
support of Mr. Westmacott's views on the occasion 1 have 
mentioned, in the course of the discussion I alluded briefly 
to the following illustration, which now however I will 
give a little more in detail, in the following story. In the 
Egean Sea, not far removed from each other are two is- 
lands ; the island of Cos, and the island of Cnidos. The 
inhabitants of the former island— that of Cos— desired to 
have a statue of Venus in the finest marble, and they com- 
missioned Praxiteles to execute it. Anxious to give satis- 
faction, the sculptor, in response, made, not one statue, but 
two, of this divmity, one nude, the other draped. Having 
done so he gave his employers their choice. The inhabit- 
ants of Cos selected the draped version. Perhaps there 
was an Art Committee on the occasion, for, as it appears, 
they did not choose the best ! At least, the other one, 
afterivards purchased by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring island of Cnidos, became eventually by far 
the most celebrated of the two. At that time, some 300 
or 400 years before our Saviour, pretty nearly every island 
in the Egean had its celebrated statue of its tutelar 
divinity ; but this Cnidian Venus was by far the most 
celebrated of all. It was however, but life-size, was in 
Parian marble, and was no doubt exquisitely conceived 
and worked. A small temple was built for it, in the midst 
of a beautiful garden. The temple was open on all sides, 
so that it could be seen in all views. The Cnidians valued 
it beyond all their possessions. The regard for it was not 
limited to them, however ; Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, 
a neighbouring state, having oflered to remit a very large 
public debt which the Cnidians had contracted with him, 
if he might become the possessor of it ; but the offer was 
declined. Moreover, it was not merely " the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes," but strangers came from all parts of 
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the world to see it. " Many pei-sons," Bays Pliny, whom 
1 have been quoting passim, " sailed to Cnidos with no 
other object but to gaze on this statue." " It was," he 
«dds " not only the finest statue of Praxiteles, but the 
finest statue in the world." 

Now was this statue painted ? Not a bit of it. At 
least, not a word is mentioned of color or tint in all 
Pliny's account of it, or in the still more detailed one bj' 
Lucian. Is it to be supposed that if the eyes, for instance, 
had been painted blue or brown, or the hair dark or fair, 
that neither of these two authorities would have made the 
slightest allusion to it ? Pliny says, that in every point of 
of view this statue was beautiful, and that visitors remarked 
that whichever way they approached her, " tlie goddess 
smiled benignantly upon them." Also Lucian, in his De 
Amore, Division 13 vol. v. tells us that the mouth was a 
little open and somewhat smiling. In another part he ex- 
patiates on the beauty of the hair and forehead and admires 
the precise yet delicate eyebrows ; but not a word about 
■the color of the hair and eyebrows. He then makes special 
mention of the swimming softness of the eyes, but not a 
"Word about their hue, which surely he would have men- 
■tioned had they been tinged, however slightly. The posi- 
Hion of one hand of this statue was similar to that of the 
Yenus de Medlcis, as we see by some coins of Cnidos con- 
-taining representations of her, for, alas! the statue itself 
no longer exists, having been taken away to Rome, and 
thence eventually to Constantinople, where it is said to 
have perished by fire. The other hand held a pendant of 
drapery, that fell over a vase, but there is no mention of 
color on either of these accessories. 

But the part of the .evidence which is yet to come is far 
the most important, as it has direct reference to the sur- 
face of the undraped portions of the figure having been 
left untouched by color. " This statue," Lucian adds, " was 
of Parian marble, and had a blemish, or stain on the left 
thigh was the more remarkable on account of the extraordi- 
naiy brilliancy, "Ao/iirpoTTjj" or "splendor" of the marble. 
This is the peculiar characteristic of Parian marble (far 
more beautiful than the Luna or Can'ara marble we now 
use), and it illustrates that its native surface and hue were 
untouched. There is a very fine specimen of Parian marble in 
the British Museum of a hand holding a butterfly, probably 
"that of a Psycho, in this marble. There is an exquisite 
■ creamy glowworm-like look about this marble, that is most 
charming. It has just the degree of transparency of young 
-flesh itself, and possesses, as it were, a native semi-lucency 
of its own, like that of the milky-way, or of a summer sea. 
Let us. however, look to the further pertinence of 
Lucian's description. There was a stain on the marble, he 
says, but adds that the efl'ect of this was only like that of 
a foil which rendered the brilliancy of the rest of the 
marble more remarkable. Now, however much this 
-fancied foil, but real blemish, was converted into an ad- 
•.ditional charm by the lover-like attachment and consequent 
special pleading of the admirers of this cherished work, 
you may be sure that the sculptor himself, when he 
made it, was not of this way of thinking. Solicitous, as 
•we sculptors are, to obtain the purest and most spotless 
marble, especially for this class of work, we may be quite 
Bure that Praxiteles would have been very glad, if he could, 
to have concealed the blemish in question, and that if his 
friend Nicias had really been in the habit of coloring his 
statues, it was on an occasion like this that his services 
■would have been especially in requisition. 

Painted, therefore, as regards the flesh, certainly it ap- 
pears that this chef-d'oeuvre of ancient art was not, or the 
blemish in question would have been the first thing to have 
been concealed. Neither could it have been stained, 
both because there is no mention of this, but also the word 
\aiM-irpoTris is conclusive on tliis point. Also, I would sub- 
mit that it were as vain to paint the lily, or gild refined 
gold, or varnish a diamond, as to attempt to add to the 
jKjetry of pure Parian marble by any color enhancement 
whatever. 
When also this remarkable instance of the noa-coloring 



of this chef-d'oeuvre of ancient art is brought to bear upon 
the general practice of those times, in lespect to coloring 
marble statues, tlie evidence afforded by the passages I 
have quoted is the stronger, just because it is negative. 
Had Pliny or Lucian felt called on to .say that the Venus 
of Cnidos was not painted or stained, it might have been 
argued tliat she was an exception to a rule that otherwise 
prevailed ; but not a word appears on this subject. Instead 
of this, both writers treat the matter just as we should 
now, or at any other time when the painting of marble 
statues has been, as now, not the general practice. There 
are various other points which, having been gone into be- 
fore, I avoid repeating, and I rather look to upholding 
my views by contrasting two, as it has happened, on each 
side, of the principal passages on this subject, than by an 
elaborate aiTay of various authorities. Nevertheless, I am 
prepared to allow that Archaic and Eginaetan sculpture 
may have been frequently treated with direct color, both 
from the force of old precedent, and from each art, paint- 
ing and sculptiue, not having been originally sufficiently 
advanced to go alone. But assuredly I do not believe, as 
indeed there is no proof, that in the best times of Greek 
ait independent marble statues were ever painted, nor in- 
deed any highly wrought statues at all painted, except 
for purposes of idolatry. And this brings me at once to 
the proposition I have to put before you. It is this — that 
the ancient Greek statues were only painted when they 
were idols, and when they were intended to be wor- 
shipped : and thus when these statues were painted, in 
Greece, that it was priest-craft, and not art-craft that 
painted them. 

Having now laid this distinct proposition before you, for 
you to consider whether it is right or wrong, 1 will pro- 
ceed more in detail. Doubtless, there were many ancient 
Greek statues, that at any rate, were not monochrome, but 
on the other hand, of various colors, and in many cases, I 
believe, painted up to full tints. These, however, were 
not, I conceive, usually in marble, but their chief ex- 
amples come under the head of the Cruseo-elephantine art 
of the Greeks used in the temples. These Greeks, like 
the Egyptians, made gigantic statues of their gods, Jupi- 
ter, Juno, MineiTa, Apollo, &c., not, however, in granite, 
but sometimes in marble. Usually, however, these very 
large figures were made in metal, either cast or beaten 
work, or in ivory and gold, that is, with a surface of thin 
veneers of ivory and plates of gold laid over a framework 
of wood, so fashioned as just to allow their thickness to 
make up the substance, form, and surface acquired. This 
seems, no doubt, a strange patchwork way of making up 
a god, like a piece of upholstery, and vastly inferior in dig- 
nity to hewing him out of granite or marble ; and indeed, 
had we not reliable data for the practice, we could hardly 
have believed that such a people as the Greeks would 
have so wrought. However as my audience are not per- 
haps conversant with Quatremfere de Quincy's or MuUer's 
account of these proceedings, I will give a few sentences 
on the subject drawn from what they say. Firet, I 
would premise that these cruseo-elephantine, or gold and 
ivory statues, were not uncommon in Greece and the 
Grecian islands, and indeed that it was a received way of 
making a god in those days, and that moreover they 
were not imfrequently of gi'eat size. The Jupiter of Elis, 
although seated, wasGO feet high; and the Minerva of the 
Parthenon, standing 40 feet. Both of these ■n'ere by 
Phidias. Among various other large examples of this art 
were the Juno of Argos, by Polycletus ; the Esculapius at 
Epidauras, by Thasymedes; and the " Great Goddesses" 
at Megalopolis, by Damaphoon. 

The firat thing to be done in making these giant works, 
after the model was prepared, was to put together a great 
framework of wood as a core, yet hollow within, so that 
the workmen could get inside to adjust the work, and rivet 
the veneers of ivory and gold whi«h were to form the sur- 
face ; and no doubt for convenience, they had stages and 
stair-cases within these great statues, the wooden frame- 
work of which was, as MtlUer informs us, strengthened 
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across with rods oT metal. But he shall speak for himself. 
In division 312 of his elaborate work on ancient art, this 
author thus informs us : " The ancients received from 
India, but especially from Africa, elephant's teeth of con- 
siderable size, by the splitting and bending of which, ■ a 
lost art ' but one which certainly existed in antiquity, 
they could obtain plates of ivoiy from 12 to 20 inches 
in breadth." I may here be allowed to remark that 
ia the Exhibition of 1851, this " lost art," so called by 
MtlUer, seemed to have been revived and earned even fur- 
ther than by the Greeks. A prize medal on that occasion 
was awarded to Messrs. J. Pratt and Co., Meridan, Con- 
necticut, United States, for specimens of ivory veneers cut 
by machinery. " These veneers were exceedingly 
delicate" — 1 am quoting the official report — "one piece 
alone being 12 inches in breadth and 40 feet m length, 
and having been sawn from a single tusk." Perhaps some 
of those pres^'nt may remember this remarkable example 
of the ingenuity of our brothers over the water, pendent 
spirally, like a great carpenter's shaving. But to return 
to these great Greek statues. " In executing one of these,' 
says MliUer, " after the surface of the model was distri- 
buted in such a way as could best be reproduced in these 
plates, the individual portions were accurately represented 
by sawing, planing, and filing the ivory, and aftenvards 
joined together, especially by tlie use of isinglass over a 
kernel of wcod and metal rods. The holding together, 
however," lie adds " of the pieces required incessant care ; " 
as indeed we may well conceive, as ivory is apt to expand, 
and contract, and warp, and curl, in changes of moisture 
and temperature. Indeed it must be acknowledged tliat 
the wholj process and sham nature of the work thus de- 
scribed, impresses us witli want of dignity, lack of perma- 
nence, and the necessity of repair. From a passage in 
Valerius Maximus, it appears that Phidias desired to make 
this figure of Minerva for the Parthsnon, not after this 
fashion, but in marble, but he was overruled. Had the 
sculptor had his way, we should probably have had now 
-existing some grand and noble remains of it, in addition 
to those invaluable fragments of some of the subordinate 
statues which we possessin the British Museum. But the 
priests had their will. Idolatiy liad its way instead of 
art, and in consequence — oh, just retribution — not a pinch 
of dust remains of their daughter of Jove. Now, cceteris 
paribus, the priests must, we may suppose, have desired 
permanence for their god, and must have been well aware 
that this upliolstery-manufacture mode of making it was 
not likely to last like marble. Also, this mode could 
not have been selected, as has been suggested, merely be- 
cause of its superior costliness, because the introduction to 
a greater degree of gems with the gold, as was sometimes 
done, would easUy have made the marble work as costly 
as, or more so, than the ivory. Also, the untouched sur- 
face of ivory is by no means more beautiful as a repre- 
sentation of flesh than marble, much less,eo indeed as re- 
gards permanence, as it gets yellow and discolored. But 
then, on the other hand, it is highly suitable for receiving 
the most delicate and pure tints. It is therefore much 
used by miniature painters. Most of the beautiful works 
exhibited last year in this room, of the late Sir William 
Boss, were painted on this material. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the ivory surfaces of these colossal statues were 
lather stained than painted ; and ivory takes these stains 
evenly and with facility, which marble does not. The 
examples, indeed, which I have seen of coloring marble, 
especially with tinted wax, have been singularly unfortu- 
nate. Marble is apt to be unequal in its grain, and takes 
the coloring matter capriciously. In the imitation of flesh, 
a greasy, unpleasant effect is the result, and where the 
grain of the marble shows coarsely, what is vulgarly called 
a "goose flesh" appearance is produced, which is cer- 
tainly neither agreeable nor divine. 

Doubtless the Greeks imaged that their gods had pure 
complexions as well as beautiful features. The Empy- 
rean airs of heaven might well be supposed to imbue these 
vith an exquisits delicac^^ not to be imitated by the per- 



manent treatment of any surface less capably of refined 
tints than ivory. 1 am well aware that in the few last 
sentences I have been hazarding a somewhat novel theory, 
in this special reason I have submitted for the use of ivory 
in the colossal idol art of the Greeks, but pray accept that 
I do not do this dogmaticallj% but only for discussion. 

Even however, in entertaining tliis view of these great 
statues of the presiding genii of the Greek temples ha\'ing 
been thus surfaced with ivory for tlie purpose of being 
colored up to a refined version of the tints of nature, we 
must not be under the impression that they had a common 
vulgar effect, like that of wax figures, for which we have 
an instincti.-e repugnance. This indeed, would liave de- 
feated the very object which the priests had in view, that 
of impressing the multitude. Indeed, in as far as it could 
work at such a disadvantage, no doubt the exquisite taste 
of the Greeks was also applied to the finish of these 
works. The Minerva of the Parthenon was no mere sham 
of a great woman, but in the hands of Phidias was a bold, 
though a coerced attempt to realize the tutelar divinity of 
Athens, the immortal virgin of Wisdom, a being solemn 
and impassive, far above the human level, and through 
whose veins coursed, not blood, but celestial ichor. 

Dramatic eS'ect in their worship was ever sought by the 
Greeks, and it was only at special times that their divini- 
ties were unveiled at all to i he general people. On such 
occasions every means was taken to worlc upon the senses.. 
Colored curtains tinted the light, ceremony lent its im- 
pression, and music and the chant their charm. Censers 
filled the air with their ambrosial vapor, and sacrificial 
clouds waved before tlie divinity, like those of his own 
imaginary heaven, from behind which, to the entranced 
votary, well miglit the mystic god, almost or quite, seem 
to breathe, frown, or smile. 

This was "a consummation devoutly to be wished " by 
the priests, for then tlie fame of their god increased, and 
offerings flowed in to their treasury. To effect impressions 
like these, doubtless was it that these great statues were 
painted up to a key of divine life, which assuredly could 
not have been reached by the mere natural tints of ivoiy 
cttid gold. It was to accomplish tliis, that the powers of 
such as Phidias were thus coerced, and it was under all 
these devices that these magniKcent idols were manufac- 
tured in those old days as the agents of Polytheism and 
superstition. 

Whenever, also, the statue of the god himself, in the 
penetralia of his own marble house, was thus treated with 
the hues of life, doubtless its own immediate suliordinates 
around, especially within the building, had in some degree 
to wear his livery. Also when polychromy spread in ad- 
dition over the exterior architecture, liannony dictated 
tliat some variation of color sliould be connected also with 
the outside sculpture, as especuilly in the backgrounds of 
the tj'mpana, metopes, and friezes. As regards, however, 
the statues tliemselves in these situations, the variety of 
tint was probably confined to that obtained by difference 
of material, as in shields, swords, helmets, and bridles of 
metal, and not by added surface color requiring constant 
and extensive repairs not capable of being done in secret, 
as was the case with the interior figures. 

Thus do I conceive tliat the Greeks did color some of 
their statues, and that they did so in different degrees, 
which, however, may be divided into two general styles of 
execution. One was the painting or staining them more 
or less to imitate reality, for the higher classes of which 
work it was, I conceive, that ivory was used, as in the 
great gods of the temples. The second was the obtaining 
of variety of color by difierence of material. Tlie former 
of these treatments can only, I conceive, find its excuse, 
if excuse it may be called, in the idolatry of the time. 
The second partakes of the character of Mosaic work, and 
is peiliaps less objectionable in principle, but as an art it is 
assuredly more curious tlian beautiful, as may lie remarked 
of several late experiments in this direction by our 
neighbours the French. 

While, however, it may be I'eadily acknowledged tiiat 
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Greek artists, coerced by Polytheism and superstition, did 
occasionally color some of their most prized worlis, yet on 
the other hand with respect to the highest class of their in- 
dependent marble statues, it is equally evident that they 
were left untouched in tliis respect, as we have seen was 
the case with that most cherished work of them all, 
■" The Venus of Cnidos." 

I would thus submit that Greek art-craft made beau- 
tiful statues — uncolored— as works of art and left them so 
— and that it was Greek priestcraft that made them 
colored — as idols— and as engines of state religion. This 
is a broad distinction — as such, I venture to^ submit it to 
you as a clue to what I readily acknowledge to have been 
the varied character of old Greek practice in this respect. 

We will now proceed to later times. Here the reflection 
obtrudes itself on us that even now we meet occasionally 
with colored statues which savour of superstition, and I 
would avoid this phase of the subject, and as regards 
modem times, restrict myself solely to the art-craft of the 
question. 

In the renaissance, or revival of the arts in Europe, we 
hear nothing of coloring marble statues. In the time of 
the learned Leonardo de Vinci, Michael Angelo, Eaffaelle, 
John of Bologna, and otheis great in art, we tind no in- 
■stanoe of marble statues having been colored. Michael 
Angelo, who was so remarkable for the union in his one 
person of all the arts, being at the same time an admir- 
'able architect, painter, sculptor, and decorator, never at- 
■tempted to color his marble statues. It is true that color- 
ing was afterwards applied to statues and relievi, even of 
■considerable size, by Luca della Kobbia and others ; but 
•these works were not in marble, but in porcelain, and more 
subordinate than any fine work of sculpture can ever be, 
however harmonious with the situation in which it is 
placed. The marble Moses, for the tomb of Julius, and 
the wonderful groups of the Medici monuments, have come 
down to us in their native monochrome, untouched by 
change of tint, except such as time has supplied. Micliael 
Angelo, that representative in one of all the arts of his 
time, did not mingle in one cbjeot the two arts, nor does 
it appear that in the more important works of the Cinque 
Cento marble statues were ever colored ; nor, great as 
was the attention given to the works of ancient sculpture 
that at this period were, from time to time, discovered 
among the ruins of Italian towns, especially in that of 
ancient Rome, does it appear that these great masters 
ever contemplated the idea that such works \^ere ever 
colored. It appears, therefore, improbable that any re- 
mains of color wcie found on the Apollo, the Venus, the 
Laocoon, or other celebrated works wlien firat exlmmed, 
mor does any color seem to have been found on the statues 
in Herculaneum and Pompeii, although the colors on the 
walls of the apartments in wliich they were discovered were 
still fresh and vivid. Thus, neither in Ancient nor 
Modern Italy does there appear any proof of the preva- 
lence at any time of the coloring of independent marble 
statues, any more than in Greece. 

Having "thus set forth my view as to the practice of the 
ancient Greeks in tliis respect, namely that they did not 
color their statues except for purposes of idolatiy, for which 
reason we find this treatment only connected with their 
temple architecture, and that not always, we naturally 
come to the consideration as to whether we now should 
color our statues ? At any rate, in these isles we are not 
idolators. Our Church is not one of idolatry, and there- 
fore we have not, as 1 have said before, that excuse, such 
as it is, for coloring statues that the Pagans had. 

Quitting, however, for a moment this vantage ground, 
let us consider the matter merely ss an art question. 

Let us first consider, is the addition of coloring to statues 
to be looked upon as an advance in art, or a retrogression ? 
The polychromists will, of course, hold it to be the former, 
while the monochromist in sculpture will represent that it 
is rather a confusion of those ai'ts which good taste has 
gradually separated, in the progi-ess of civilisation, into 



distinct languages of human expression. The polychromist 
will claim honour for uniting the charms of color with 
those of form, as the evidence of advance and improve- 
ment, while the monochromist will point witli a significant 
finger to the earliest efforts of art, when the arts of form 
and color, each barely sufficient in itself even to suggest 
an animal, a man, or a god, were obliged to club their 
means to produce anything like a clear result. 

We are not without illustrations of this even now, in 
our most inferior specimens of pottery sold about the 
country to cottagei-s by the " Cheap Johns," in crade 
little images of children, dogs, and parrots, &c., of which 
tlie form is so incomplete that the intention could hardly 
be recognised but for the aid of colour. 

In primiEval times, the first thing that men attempted 
in art was probably in the way of hero worship, in the 
making of images of their ancestors, or of great tyrants, 
as a sort of guardians to their houses, and to be prayed to 
and propitiated in the chace or war. The more living 
these could be made to look by the artist's hand, and the 
more ferocious, the more effective, no doubt, was deemed 
their mystic power, and hence from these beginnings arose 
that evil feature that has played so large and lamentable 
a part in the histoiy of man — the idol. 

This form of superstition we have, I tra.st. thrown off 
for ever, except in a region in which I have no doubt we 
shall all allow there is no objection to it— in the nursery — 
where it appeal's with but little change of name — in the 
form of the doll. Doll is only an abbreviation of idol. It is 
an infantine abbreviation. It is the way a little child would 
strive to say idol. In the original Greek the word is 
EiSwXov ; in the Latin, Idolum ; in the English, idol ; 
and in the nurseiy, doll. You may recognise readily that 
these little images are, to all effects and purposes, colored 
statues. Also, we may say that in the nursery they are 
to a great degi'ee worshipped, especially, when they are 
new. A new doll is to a certain degree a divinity for the 
time being. However, these kinds of idols are no longer 
" ferocious." On the contrary, they are produced as pretty 
as wax and carmine and silken tresses can make them. 
They even open and shut their eyes, which is an advance 
even beyond the cmseo-elephantine statues of the ancients. 
At least, 1 have no recollection of any record of winking 
divinities in those days. We can have no objection to the 
haiTuless and interesting idolatry of the nursery towards 
these little images. There is nothing that breaks any 
commandment in that. I would here remark tliat these 
little figures possess one great advantage over any colored 
marble statues that 1 have seen, viz., in having eyelashes. 
The want of these natural and beautiful fringes to the 
eye in such colored marble statues as I have seen is very 
unpleasing. Of course, in a pure marble statue you do not 
feel this, but when colored the want is sadly apparent, and 
1 do not see how it can' be got over. There are some 
evidences of bronze eyelashes having been added in some 
of the ancient works, but the eflect of these could not be 
very happy, one would think. The children's favourites 
are more fortunate in this respect. Pray do not conceive 
that I introduce these nurseiy statuettes in any way for the 
purpose of throwing ridicule upon the subject of colored 
statues, but only as an illustration of the sole phase of the 
" colored statue" which I conceive to be at the present 
time legitimate as a matter of art or regard. 

However, I must not let this happier phase of the idol 
draw me away from our view of the original type, or from 
the broad consideration I desire to illastrate, namely, that 
all barbarians and idolators have been and are more or less 
polychromists as regards the art of sculpture. They have 
all colored, and, while they remain barbariansand idolators, 
will continue to color, their statues. 

I conceive, therefore, that in these civilised days, the 
coloring of statues is not an advance, but a palpable retro- 
gression towards earlier times of less intelligence, and of a 
lower dispensation, and, moreover, as far as art is concerned, 
that a decadence would at once ensue on a general adoption 
of such a practice. A colored statue or bust now and then 
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can do no barm, perhaps rather good, as they may serve 
to show they will not do. But there is a great deal of 
fashion in art. Fashion is often Teiy unreasonable, and if 
a fashion were to set in for idols instead of statues, I be- 
lieve it would do for the time a deal of mischief. More- 
over', as a matter of sense and probability, is it possible to 
consider that theunoolored statues of the Venus of Cnidos, 
and of the Moses, and Night and Morning, of Michael An- 
gelo, and the noble works of Thorwaldsen and Flaxman 
are but incomplete steps, half-way as it were (and as having 
left the true track of the arts) between the iirst struggling 
idolatrous attempts when images were all painted — and a 
more advanced and perfect period, forsooth, when the same 
barbaric principles are to be reproduced and practised ? 

Color Round Statues. 

While, however, for the above reasons, lam opposed to 
placing various colors on a statue, especially a marble 
one, I have no idea of underrating the value of color in 
connection with statues. On the contrary, I am sure that 
this subject of the association of various treatments of 
color with statues has not received nearly the study and 
attention it deserves. My difference witli the statue 
polychromists is not that I do not desire color and statues 
together. In that we both agiee that it should be so. 
Our diffoence only exists in the mode in which this should 
be done ; they desiring to place color on the statue itself, 
so as to make it harmonise with the surromiding objects, 
while I submit that this harmony is to be eflected far 
better by other means, namely, by arranging such colors 
around the statue as require the natural, pure, creamy, 
semi-transparent, local tint of the marble to complete the 
composition of color. And the same, mutatis mutandis, may 
be said of statues in bronze, which is indeed a quality of 
color frequent in the finest paintings, as in those of Titian 
and Giorgione, and in the landscapes of Gaspar Poussin, 
and our own Wilson, Crome, and Turner. It is tlius Icon- 
ceive that the picture should be made up, with the statue as 
the eye of the composition, and that the surface of the 
statue itself should not be deteriorated by any color 
treatment, which, if once commenced, you know not 
where to stop, and which, if treated up to the full color 
of flesh, only makes the statue look like a wax image. 

I do not attempt to enter now on the treatment of color 
with statues in edifices of which tliey form an illustrative 
and integral jjart. That were a very wide field indeed, 
including the whole subject of architecture, painting, 
sculpture ahd decoration, and their relation ; enough, in- 
deed, for several addresses. On the present occasion I limit 
myself to that part of the subject alone which attaches 
to the treatment of color with statues in art exhibitions, 
under such arrangements as are practicable on such occa- 
sions. A few weeks ago I touched briefly on this subject, 
in some notes 1 read at the Department of Art, Kensington, 
entitled the Four Sisters ; but, jierhaps ydu will permit 
me now, for a few minutes, to go into more detail. The 
more so, inasmuch as 1 submit that tlie inadequate treat- 
ment of color, in connection with sculpture, has hitherto 
formed an important item in the shortcomings of our 
cun'ent exhibitions of this art. 

The situations in which, round a statue, color presents 
itself, are below it, behind it, and above it ; on the floor, 
the back-giound and the ceiling. Of these, of course, the 
back-ground is the most important to the statue, as it is 
that against which it is seen and which contrasts immedi- 
ately with its outline. Now it has been the prevailing 
custom, at least till quite of late years, to make this 
contrast a very strong one, and for this purpose a verj' 
strong dark red has been the favourite color, as at the Royal 
Academy. I conceive this to be an error, and, as far as I 
have been able to influence decisions on the subject, I have 
done my best to introduce a change. On being called on, 
at the time of the great Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde- 
park, to arrange the British Sculpture there, I made it 
a stipulation that I should be allowed to depart from the 
violent red used and proposed up to that time as a 



back-ground for statues, and to select a modified tint. 
Again, in 1855, being employed with Mr. Redgrave, by 
the Board of Trade, to aiTange the British Sculpture in 
the International Exhibition in Paris, I used the sam» 
color, which, however, on that occasion was seen under 
every disadvantage, from the darkness of the room allotted 
to tliat purpose. 

Since this, a similar tint has been adopted in the Exhi- 
bition of British Sculpture at South Kensington. 

Also it has been partially used in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, as a background for some of the ancient statues, 
and I believe that portion is best liked. Thus it may be 
said, I think, that this treatment of tint has been to some 
degree endorsed by experience. This color is not in a 
violent key, but a mild one, being a middle tint, a warm 
grey, not too dark or sombre. This, while it affords 
a sufficient relief for the outlines of the figures placed 
before it, more, however, from its atmospheric ehaiBOter 
and quality of retreating from the eye than from its direct 
contrast, softens the outlines agreeably, and makes the 
forms before it look round and fleshy. 

If you notice the effect of flesh in nature, you will find 
the outlines never harshly projecting from the back- 
ground, and in fine jaintings acccordingly you perceive 
this natural softness imitated. If we desire, therefore, by 
a background, to gain the same agreeable appearance in 
statues, why should we not use similar means, viz., by a 
softening of the outline ? If tlie back-ground is such that 
tlie edges of the statue melt into it, then the statue looks 
round and like nature. But if, on the other hand, the 
back-ground asserts itself too much and tumbles forward, 
as a strong red is apt to do, instead of retreating, like grey, 
and is, moreover, harsh and violent in its contrasts, then 
the outlines of the statue all round are thrown out upon 
you and the figure looks fiat, harsh, and unnatural. You 
know how inferior is the appearance of a plaster statue 
to that of one in marble, greatly from the opacity, and 
therefore, harsh edges of the one and the semi-transpa- 
rency and comparatively soft edges, like those of flesh, of 
tlie other. As a consequence, by a harsh treatment of 
back-ground, you may thus make a marble statue look like 
a plaster one. While, on the other hand, by a suitable 
tender back-ground of sufficient conti-ast and of a retreat- 
ing atmospheric character, you may make a plaster statue 
look almost like a marble one. For this purpose delicate 
mixed tints are more appropriate than any more positive. 
However, pray do not conceive that I think this individual 
warm grey the only color suitable for the back-ground of 
statues. By no means is this the case, and I only put it 
foiward as one example of the class of colors, and not the 
sole color, suitable for this purpose. The material, however, 
in which these are presented is also important. Texture 
is important as well as tint. In these cases no material 
perhaps, is more favourable for the back-ground than 
drapery of some unglazed material arranged, not ligidly, 
but in easy folds, whereby it affords a more natural 
adjunct to the statue before it ; its lines being adjusted 
so as to compose with the lines and masses of the statue, 
thereby advantaging its effect. 

Let us suppose the drapeiy, woollen, of some 
simple, rich texture, and giaceful fall, and of some 
tender atmospheric tint, and let it be suspended 
along a wall space to be occupied in front by a 
few statues. Let the drapery hang comparatively plain 
immediately beliind each statue, but in the intervals be- 
tween, be gathered somewhat together, so as to form col- 
umnar perpendicular folds. Thus is a semi-architectural 
effect attained without rigidity, in which plain panels are 
simulated behind the statues and columns between them. 
The result of tliis is pleasantly regular and yet gracefully 
varied, and is capable of the most easy adaption to the 
various breadthsand scales of statues or groups placed before 
it, and also to any changes of their places which may occur 
in the course of airangement. Taking this as an example 
of the principle of arranging drapery as a back-grouDd to 
statute, it may be recognised as capable of practice in so 
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many ways, in simulation of forms of architecture, asto suit 
it to the exhibition of any kinds or classes of sculpture. 
No doubt, when a statue is composed especially for some 
express architectural space in a building, it ought to look 
best there, associated with the actual architecture for 
which it is designed ; but in. exhibitions where the placing 
of statues is comparatively unrehearsed, statues will 
probably harmonize better with drapery accompaniments 
than with more rigid and precise forms in relation to which 
they have not been originally composed, and in which 
congruity is difficult if not impossible. 

This also is a semi-pictorial treatment of sculpture, in- 
asmuch as thereby a varying artificial atmospheric back- 
ground is formed and composed behind each statue as a 
simulation of nature's sky and clouds behind a portrait or 
figure in a picture, whereby the principal object is enhanced. 
On several occasions I have suggested this mode of en- 
hancing statues by ample drapery backgrounds, and on 
more than one, only considerations of expense have pre- 
vented its being adopted. It will be recognised that a mere 
flat tint, distempered or painted on the wall, is not calcu- 
lated to give much idea of the effect of the same tint pre- 
sented with the variety and grace of drapery , and therefore 
it were prejudicial to judge of the ultimate effect of drapery 
except by drapery itself. In the Louvre, behind the famous 
fragment of the Venus of Melos, drapeiy has been hung 
with * excellent effect, and seats are placed at the best 
points to view it from, a mode which, in a gallery of ex- 
hibition, has many advantages. But the back -ground is 
not the sole consideration. Supposing in a statue gallery 
a warm grey has been adopted for the back-ground, 
and the creamy white statue stands before it, we have 
then to complete, by the choice of tints for the other parts, 
the composition of color. With this starting point of 
warm grey for the background, I believe that the pedestal 
of the statue might well be covered with cotton velvet of 
a deep bronze gieen. The floor on which it rests might 
then be stained deep red and black, of a mosaic character, 
as seen in encaustic tiles. The ceilings might then re- 
ceive some light delicate letreating atmospheric color, 
with a little yellow introduced, which were best done by 
light gilding." This is one key of tint for the arrange- 
ment of light colored statues, which will rarely, I believe, 
disappoint the eye. Perhaps it is sufficient as an illustra- 
tion of the principle I advocate. 

In cases where statiies are darkened and embrowned 
by time, a different key altogether may be required. This, 
however, is the reason which I have received for the in- 
tense, and almost furnace-like color placed behind some 
of the darker works in the British Museum. 

The whole question, however, of the effects of statues 
with color, presupposes a good light, namely, for most 
statues, at an angle of 45 degrees, or thereabouts, falling 
on them from above. Recumbent statues are more fa- 
voured by a lower light, slanting down so as to show the 
featareB. 

Colored lights, as in the Napoleon tomb in the Hotel 
des Invalides, in the Princess Charlotte's tomb in the 
Chapel at Windsor, or in the Ariadne room at Frankfort, 
may not appear consistent with the dignity of ai't. In the 
case, however, of their being admitted as an aid to effect, 
as probably was the case in the Greek temples, all the 
other adjustments of color might have to be reconsidered. 
In these remarks I only contemplate uncolored light. 

As regards bronze statues, a positive key cannot so 
well be given, as their tints are various, extending from 
dark Florentine bronze to the light golden browns of 
Paris. However, as a general suggeslion, it may be re- 
marked that a golden green is usually an harmonious 
background for a bronze statue. A polished black marble 
pedestal also is effective in taking the dark out of the 
bronze which stands on it, lighting up its shadows by 
contrast. In the absence of black marble, a covering of 
black velvet affords an agreeable substitute. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, vigorous warm colours may come 



in agreeably, as a Turkey carpet on the floor, and hangings 
arourd of rich velvet, looped up with gold cords. 

As a general rule, perhaps it may be said that tender 
colors in the backgrounds harmonise best with marble 
statues, and full colors with bronze, as we see the dark 
races the most attached to brilliant and powerful tmts. 
With marble statues delicate greens, azures, and puiple 
grays, citrons, lilacs and chocolates supply charming back- 
grounds, the effect of the composition of color being, of 
course, supplied by the other adjuncts. It may, however, 
be held generally that there should always be some strong 
color somewhere. Of course these modifications of mixed 
tints are, in art. almost inexhaustible, as tliey are in na- 
ture. Yet, in connection with this subject of the due ex- 
hibition of sculpture, they require special means and scope 
for their presentation. Therefore I have not attempted 
ocular illustration to-night. 

As I observed just now, I have on this occasion only had 
the opportunity of considering, at all closely, the subject 
of color and statues in exhibitions. The same general 
considerations, howevei", hold when they are associated 
more intimately and substantially with architecture. 
Thus, I would hope that, although restricted by my 
limits from going into the whole subject, the portion 
taken to night to some degree illustrates my whole view, 
namely, that while the harmony of color of statues with 
their entourage is highly important, that this does not 
necessarily entail the desecration of the surface of the 
statue itself, but that, on the other hand, this is more 
justly to be done by so selecting and adjusting the_ sur-_ 
rounding colors that they may require the natural tint of 
the marble itself to complete the picture. 

Abbangement togetheb of Painting and Soulptube. 

I am now nearly at an end, and have but few more words 
to add, which, however, will take us a little beyond the 
consideration of color as merely subordinate and subsidiary 
to sculpture. I now allude to such cases wherein color is 
presented by the sister art of painting when exhibited to- 
gether with sculpture in one and the same gallerj'. First, 
however, we will give a preliminary thought to that mode 
of the presentation of painting whichstill may be considered 
subsidiary, only however, from the method and material 
in which it is worked — I mean tapestry. We well know 
that Rafl'aelle did not consider his master-mind and hand 
debased by designing for tapestry. The noble cartoons in 
Hampton Court are a sufficient evidence of this, having 
been executed by himself and his assistants expressly for 
this purpose. It is not, however, because the colors are 
pi'oduced in tapestry by the needle or loom, instead of 
the brash, that I speak of it as subordinate, but only m ac- 
cordance with general custom. Pictures in fine needle 
work as hangings have usually been considered ' of the 
nature of furniture as well as art. Their textile rich sur- 
face expressly 'fits them tor their subsidiary pm-poses. We 
may well suppose, for instance, that a beautiful classic group 
in Parian marble of Cupid and Psyche, would appear ad- 
mirably on a pedestal of polished Sienna and other marbles 
standing in a room which should be surrounded with rich 
tapestries pourtraying their story, as told by Apuleius and 
other classic authors. Actually in practice, indeed, tapestry 
with its varied hues and texture and subjects of interest 
will often unite admirably with sculpture, as some of those 
present may have had the opportunity of observing. 

We will now, however, pass on to the harmony of 
works of the two arts, painting and sculpture, when they 
meet on a leve} of direct equality, as in galleries for their 
reception. This is a point not for the sculptor alone to 
consider, but also for the painter ; also for tiie general art- 
lover ; also for the public ; for opinions are various on this 
point. My own is that they may be made to harmonise 
perfectly in combined exhibitions, which thereby may be 
made the more attractive. Still, however, I conceive tha 
this wouldrequire special arrangements, so that, on the on 
hand, the white tint and brilliancy of the marbles may no 
injure the effeet of thepiotures by too close a juxtaposition 
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and on the othar, that these may not injure the effect of 
the statues by the cross-cutting lines of the gold-frames 
which surround them. Therefore, as a general rule, this 
might point to the conclusion that in a picture gallery 
whera sculptures are introduced, the latter should be at 
intervals where special arrangements should be made. In 
the centre of saloons also, such statues and groups as -look 
well in a downi-ight light might well have situations ; also at 
the meeting of cross-ways ; also busts, or even statues on 
each side of doorways, but in these cases it would appear 
that they should have suitable back-grounds afforded by 
draperies or other materials. 

Of the direct association, however, on a dignified 
scale, of works of painting and sculpture of a high class 
but few examples exist in galleries of exhibition. Those 
which most readily occur are afforded by the celebrated 
Uffizi gallery in Florence. This was adapted by Vasari, 
in the early part of the 17th centiu-y, to the reception of 
works of art. It consists of two long corridors and about 
thirty rooms, in which works of painting, sculpture, and de- 
coration are variously arranged. The Niobe room contains 
that well-known series of Greek statues. It also contains 
some historic pictures by Rubens, some portraits by Lely, 
and some hunting subjects by Snyders. 

The most cele&ated apartment, however, in the Uffizi 
gallery is the Tribune, which also afifords the best example 
of the exhibition together of works of the two arts. The 
works therein exhibited are of the highest excellence, repu- 
tation, and value. The works of sculpture contained in this 
room are five in number, the celebrated Venus de Medicis, 
the ApoUino, the Dancing Fawn, and the group of the 
Wrestlers, boxers, or pancratiasts, as they are variously 
called ; also the knife -grinder or slave whetting his knife. 
The pictures are almost of equal celebrity, and are from 
forty to fifty in number. Among them is one picture by 
Michael Angelo, and several by Raffaelle ; as the Madonna 
with the Goldfinch, St. John preaching in the Desert, and 
the portraits of Pope Julius, of the Fornarina, and of a 
Florentine lady. Titian also has here his celebrated Venus, 
also another Venus, and a portrait of an Archbishop. Paul 
Veronese has a Holy Family with St. John and St. 
Catherine. Also, there are examples within these walls 
of the works of other celebated painters, as Annibal Caracci, 
Spagnoletti, Guereino, Daniel di Volten-a, Gorreggio, An- 
drea del Sarto, and Vandyke, as well as the grand Isaiahand 
Job, by Fra Bartolomeo, so that this room presents an as- 
sociated exhibition of works in both the arts, not to be 
surpassed for beauty and excellence. Although I acknow- 
ledge I have met with some who have taken exception 
to the arrangement of this room, yet by most it is highly 
admired. I think it may be said generally to be by far 
the most interesting room of art in the world. One more 
often heara it spoken of, and that with high admiration, 
than any other room of art, and in this the works of paint- 
ing and sculpture are associated. 

There are some other examples, on the continent, of gal- 
leries of exhibition (for to tliat section I restrict myself) in 
which works of painting and sculpture are associated more 
or less happily. Occasionally, also, on a very small scale, 
we have seen this done in London, as at the British Insti- 
tution. Also, in the International Exhibition in Paris, in 
1835, this was done with good effect. In some degree, 
indeed, we set the example on that occasion, as mentioned 
at page 81 of our bound reports of tliat Exhibition, in which 
it is stated " After many applications, tlie Imperial com- 
mission at length assented to statues being placed down 
the centre of our picture gallery ; when arranged, the ge- 
neral effect was so satisfactory that it led to a like treat- 
ment being adopted for foreign statues in the cori'espond- 
ing galleries of the building." This theory, however, of 
combination is, I conceive, capable of much more develop- 
ment than it has as yet attained ; and that in practice, 
with due attention and scope, the exhibition together of 
the works of these two sister muses of the fine arts may be 
made eminently attractive and complete in efl'eet, perhaps 
more so than by any other method. Aa such, I would 



submit it as a worthy subject for discussion. The time, 
however, warns me of ray limits, and I now leave this sub- 
ject in the hands of those who, I hope, will oblige the au- 
dience and the Society with their remarks and experience 
in elucidation of the above subjects. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Secretary read the following letter from Mr. John 
Buskin, who says : — 

I have received the proof of Mr. Bell's most interest- 
ing and valuable paper ; I cannot, I regret to say, attend 
the meeting, having an inevitable appointment elsewhere, 
but if I had been able to atend, I could only have ex- 
pressed — in my nearly total ignorance of tlie subject — 
my hope that Mr. Bell's evidence and arguments may be 
found conclusive. I have always felt colored sculpture 
to be a mistake, but never ventured to express my feeling 
— having, as I supposed, all Greek and Thirteenth Century 
Gothic practice against me. I am sure that whatever the 
Greek sculptors and painters did without compulsion, or 
specially religious motive, and as artists merely, was ab- 
solutely and in all points Right. But what this abstract 
artistical work and wliat the compelled or needful work 
severally were, I know not. 

Professor West.macott, R.A., would sincerely congra- 
tulate the Society upon the able paper whicli liad been 
brought before them that evening. Having himself read 
a jjaper upon this subject before this Society some time 
ago, he thought the best way of opening the discussion 
was to admit at once that the anciehts did color their 
sculpture. There could be no doubt about that. It had 
been said that he had argued that tlie ancient Greeks did 
not paint sculpture, whilst the authorities which he quoted 
showed that they did so ; but this was entirely a mistake, 
—he had never made such a statement. He begged there- 
fore to state, at tlie outset of his remarks, that he believed 
the ancients did color their statues. The subject 
was one, howev^er, which ought to be considered under 
various aspects. There was, in the first place, the testhetic 
or sentimental aspect ; then therp was the architectural 
and decorative aspect ; and there was also that question 
which Mr. Bell had so intelligently treated— the desira- 
blejiess or not of adding color to sculpture. Now, with 
regard to the first of these, the esthetic or sentimental 
aspect, the coloring of ancient statues, such as he believed 
it to have been, was evidently not for the purpose of imi- 
tation. The colouring signified something special, and 
this was very evident from the works that had descended to 
us from the Assyrians and Egyptians. Certain colom-s were 
employed to express certain qualities, and therefore they 
found certain stat aes painted red, some green, others yellow, 
and so on, and he had not the slightest doubt in his niind 
that those coloure were associated with certain qualities 
they were intended to express, as appertaining to the par- 
ticular divinities or personages so that they must consider 
the application of color, even in the most ancient times, 
as purely mythical. They could not, however, associate 
this with their present feelings, and they must make a 
distinction between the practice of the ancients, of which 
they knew comparative little, and the practice of the pre- 
sent age, with which all were familiar. He did not go 
with Mr. Bell in believing that coloring statues was ne- 
cessarilva mark of idolatry, because he believed, with him, 
that in the finest days of art,-after Phidias, they found the 
coloring of statues was discontinued — but certainly idola- 
try was not discontinued — that was carried on as senti- 
mentally as before ; so that, tliough idolatry lent itself 
to the coloring of statues, it was not the cause of it. But 
the reason wliy the cruseo-elephantine statue of Min- 
erva was executed in those rich materials was this — 
the great statue of Minerva was made out of the tenth of 
the spoil taken by the Athenians after their victories, and 

1 therefore the application of the richest materials was the 
manifestation of their gratitude for the victories they had 
obtained, and this was the only means &«y bad of offering 
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those immense riches to the highest purposes to which 
they could apply them, which was in forming the statue 
of tiieir divinity. But he was disposed to lay less stress 
than some persons did upon the ancient authorities upon 
these matters, and for this reason : It was a remarlc- 
able fact— and none of the gentlemen who were advocates 
of polychromy had a word to say against it — that they 
had not a single example of fine ancient sculpture, which 
showed tiaces of anything lilce the coloring they proposed. 
He had studied the subject for many yeare, and the near- 
est he had come to anything of the kind, was when the 
remains of two statues were recently discovered in Athens, 
which were brought up from a depth which could leave no 
doubt as to their being in their original state, except as to 
age and dilapidation ; but there they were witli coloring 
upon them. And how did they think it was put on ? A 
surface of wash or plaster was put over the statue, and upon 
that the color was laid, and that color was a brilliant red ! 
Could they conceive, when they examined tlie finest speci- 
mens of art in the British Museum, that a sculptor who 
had brought up these works to that high degree of perfec- 
tion, would have suffered that they should be washed over 
with a sort of plaster in order that they might be painted ? 
The idea was too absurd ! But those examples of color- 
ing he liad seen had been prepared in that way. The 
advocates of polychromy were very fond of quoting Plato. 
It was a grand name, and it was the only hook whicli 
they could hang their speculations upon. But what did 
Plato say in that dialogue from which Mr. Bell had 
quoted. They had heard tlie passage read as to wliat 
Socrates said. Let them remember the particular period 
at which Plato lived ; it was at a time just before art 
became perfected, and from the most remote times there 
was no doubt that idols had been painted. Phidias was 
the first who broke through the earlier character of art. 
His master, Milo, was himself a great man, according to 
the writings of the ancients, and we had a good copy of 
one of his works in the British Museum, in the discobolus. 
Living then at the period he did, Plato had all the pre- 
judices of the old school upon him, and in the old school sta- 
tues were usually painted. But after all what was reported 
as being said by Socrates in that dialogue, was perfectly 
correct. He said, if they did so-and-so in painting statues 
they would be blameable ; but he did not say that every 
statue of that time was painted. The advocates of poly- 
chromy asserted that Nicias, the brother-in-law to Phi- 
dias, painted his statues. But there was no authority for 
this statement. He defied any scholar to show that there 
was a word to prove either that Nicias ever painted any 
statues, or that Phidias authorised his doing so. Praxiteles 
was asked which of his statues he admired and valued 
most, and he replied — the expression was a remarkable 
one, and he would put it into as close English as possible 
— " Those to which Nicias has lent a hzmd" — intpoauit 
manum. That was all he said. Then Pliny, who lived 400 
yeai's after, said, " so great a value did he set upon the cir- 
. cunUitioot Nicias." Pliny wrote down everything he could 
catch hold of; he was constantly ninning about like are- 
porter for every scrap of information he could get, and 
this comment of his own was really of no value. 
Wliat was the derivation of the word circumlitio? Oir- 
ctim was a round, and litio came fiom the verb lino, " to 
rub." It was a nibbing round, or giving a surface to it ; 
and a statue was deteriorated if— to use a plain term — 
the " shine " was taken out of it. He had no doubt 
that the excellent treatment of Nicias consisted in 
giving a beautiful surface to the marble, literally 
with his hand. They knew that in the statues of 
Canova the surface was very beautiful, but there was no 
paint upon them. He would never have allowed paint to 
be put upon them, but the Abbate Canova, his brother, 
had some special mode of producing this exquisite surface, 
and even, perhaps, of slightly modifying the tint of the 
marble, but he (Mr. Westmacott) had never succeeded in 
ascertaining how this was done. He now came to the 
question of the desirableness of coloring statues. There 



had been great attempts made in this country, for the last 
eight or ten yeara to introduce a liking for colored sculp- 
ture. After all, it was a matter of taste, and pec^le m 
that respect had a right to be pleased, but as a professor he 
was bound to give his reasons why he thought it was better 
that they should not iall into this practice. Hewasboundto 
tell them what he believed to be the principle of sculpture. 
Sculpture was the art of form, and painting was the art oi 
color. Now, if a sculptor produced a statue so fine as 
to imitate nature, wholly without vulgarity or meanness— 
as they saw could be done in the worlcs of Phidias, even 
to the little dragging of the skin and flesh :— if those 
works were to be added to by color, that refinement of 
execution would be lost. They, therefore, left the art of 
sculpture, and did they arrive at that of painting ? If 1;he 
sculptor himself was a first-rate painter, he might paint 
his statue as he pleased ; but if he called in another man 
to turn out a relieved round picture, whose work was it 
then? The painter's or the sculptor's. Thus inevitable con- 
fusion would result. In the 16th century, the Spaniards 
devoted themselves veiy elaborately to the production of 
coloured statues. Life-statues were produced which were 
covered with a tliin skin of canvass or cloth, and then 
painted, and the statues of monks and fathei-s of the 
church were so marvellously true to nature that they 
made one start to behold them, it was unpleasant to 
be in the same room with them, tliey were so near nature 
without being actually nature. They were still, however, 
far from nature, at the' same time they were not art. They 
were neither one nor the other, and therefore he thought 
tliis attempt at actual imitation was a mistake, Tliere 
was another reason against tin's practice. The painting, 
if done at all, should be done well, and the imita- 
tion should be as complete as possible. He did not 
agree with Mr. Gibson's ideas on this point, who 
went to the extent of saying he did not mean to make 
statues exactly like nature, but merely to give them a 
little tint. That was neither one thing nor the other, 
but he (Professor Westmacott) said, have one thing or the 
other. Allow him to fill up any gallery they pleased 
with statuary— the Apollo, the Hercules, the Venus, the 
Boxers, or other statues, and let him send to a first-rate 
painter and say, " I beg you to paint them— none of your 
tinting— but paint them like men and women," and he 
would then ask would they take their wives and daughtera 
into that gallery ? This was a strong reason for his advising 
them not to encourage the fashion of colouring statues. 
He (Professor Westmacott) did not hesitate to say he 
had not seen a single instance of it in which the effect 
was not painful. Some specimens were shockingly bad, 
but some four or five he had seen well painted, though they 
were disagreeable as works of art. He did not know how 
to look at them — whether as paintings or sculpture. 
There was another danger — that was, of exercismg sculp- 
ture with a view to fascinate people by statues of a sen- 
suous character. They would have artists producing a 
class of subjects merely as specimens of sensuous beauty, 
and thus one of the most pure and beautiful arts they 
possessed would be degraded and prostituted to the most 
improper objects. The only fmiher observations he would 
offer upon the remainmg portions of Mr. Bell's paper were 
as to the coloring of rooms in which sculpture was ex- 
hibited. He was verj' glad Mr. Bell had touched 
upon that subject, as one of the principal grievances 
he (Professor Westmacott) had felt since he left his 
profession was the utter want of taste that he had seen 
in our public buildings, and other places, in the back- 
grounds used for works of art. Mr. Bell had brought be- 
fore them the reasons that were alleged for putting the 
" furnace-like" colors at the back of the statues in the 
British Museum. Some time ago the trastees did 
him the honour to consult him upon the subject, 
and he had long protested against the coloiing used as a 
back-ground for the sculpture in the Eoyal Academy. 
As Mr. Bell had very properly remarked a lighter back- 
ground was highly ^preferable. In the climate of this 
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otHintry, works of art, especially statuary, had a tendency 
gradual!}' to become darker in color. Every five or six 
years added a darker and deeper tone to a statue, and it 
was as much as they could do in the British Museum to 
keep up the statues to a good color. It was said that the 
sculpture must have a dark back-ground to relieve it. 
Upon that argument, in succeeding years the back-ground 
must be made very dark indeed, but wliat they should 
really do was to make the walls light. In most days 
of the year the upper part of the sculpture rooms 
was like a dark vault, and unless they had strong 
day-light they could not see what the color was. 
The very first entrance to the sculpture rooms of the British 
Museum had a depressing effect, which was veiy different 
from the effect produced upon entering some of the re- 
positories of art on the continent. There they felt elated, 
and looked about them with pleasure, but the heavy co- 
loured ceiling of the British Museum had a most depress- 
ing effect. lie would say, in conclusion, he had listened 
to the paper with very great pleasure, and he was gratified 
to find that whilst Mr. Bell was occupied with the pro- 
duction of his works as a sculptor, he could afford time to 
vaiy liis labours by those lighter and collateral studies, of 
which tlie present valuable paper was a result. 

Mr. J. G. Cbace would, at any rate, vary the monotony 
of being upon the same side as the gentlemen who had 
addressed them, although they had advanced many 
arguments which had taken the words of his raoutlii. 
Two years ago, it was scarceh' so complfetely confessed 
that polychromy did exist amongst tlie ancients to the 
extent that was now acknowledged ; and it must be 
lecollected that those who advocated it as having existed in 
ancient times did so for that reason only ; and from the 
circumstance of its having been adopted by so civilised a 
nation as the Greeks he thought it was worthy of some 
consideration at the present time. He had been highly 
gratified with all that had fallen from Mr. Bell, who had 
brought forward many arguments woithy of consideration 
and which must be highlj' interesting to all who had heard 
them. But with reference to the quotation whicli Mr. 
Bell had translated as an argument against the advocates 
of pol^'cliromy, he tliought he had made a little mistake 
which a more careful consultation of his dictionary would 
have saved him from. Upon a reference to Ain.sworth 
he tlioui^ht a different sense would be given to the pas- 
.sage, which he would now quote: — "Praxiteles, the 
great Athenian sculptor, when asked which of his 
marble works best satisfied him, replied, ' Those 
which Nicias lias had under his hands.' ' So much,' 
says Pliny, ' did he prize the finishing of Nicias.' " 
Tantum circumlilioni «;«» tribuebat. The word in question 
was circumlitio. As Mr. Westmacott had said, it was a 
compound word derived from circum, arounil, and lilio, 
which was a substantive derived from tlie verb lino, 
to which verb Ainsworth gave this translation ? " To 
anoint, to daub, or paint." The compound word 
circundilio in the dictionary was translated " anointing, 
polishing, brushing, putting on the last hand to a pic- 
ture or piece of paint." So that after all, tlie argument 
was as strong as ever in favour of polycluoaiy. He 
maintained that no man could have enjoyed a repu- 
tation as a painter of statues, if he had simply rubbed 
them up as a mere wax polisher. The Greeks were 
not a nation who would have adopted as a cele- 
brated man one who was merely a wax polisher. The 
Oreeks were known to have employed coloring for their 
statues, as well as in the decorations of their architecture, 
.ind this Nicias, aocoi"ding to tradition, was celebrated in 
that art which enjoyed such high repute amongst them. He 
did not go so far as to say that statues were always 
painted, but he maintained tliat, in certain positions, 
more especially as connected with arcliitccture, the 
painting of statutes was attended with high artistic 
results, and that statues were often placed architecturally 
in such a position as that their main beauties were 
almost destroyed, and if those beauties ware properly 



displayed by a highly scientific painter, accustomed to 
that particular art, better effects would be produced. 
But here was the difference. Popular prejudice had been 
unfortunately raised by the very unartistic effect of the 
color on the Parthenon frieze at the Crystal Palace. 
It was at one time universally denied that the original 
work was ever colored, but now it was acknowledged 
to have been so ; and he submitted that the artistic qua- 
lities of the work were better displayed thus than if left 
in the pure marble. With reference to the statues only 
being painted as emblems of idolatry, he did not hold 
with that opinion. He did not believe that practice 
would have been carried out against the national feeling 
of a people who were so keenly sensitive to all the 
peculiarities of art ; he did not believe they would have 
adopted a system antagonistic to their feelings in other 
respects as applied to statuary art. He did not advocate 
it in every instance. He did not advocate it for 
sculpture in galleries ; all he said was, he did not believe, 
because this had been imperfectly done hitherto, that it 
would not be worth doing properly. He now came to the 
question of color as applied to walls as the back-ground 
for sculpture. No doubt that would greatly depend upon 
the absolute condition and coloring of the statue itself. 
To place a statue in a very light colored room would be 
utterly destructive of all its beauties. The grey color 
mentioned by Mr. Bell would answer extremely well 
in the form of drapery, where the statues were modern, 
and arranged in a room capable of admitting a full flood 
of light ; but if a statue was of itself low in tone 
it would not bear a light color as the back* 
ground for it. And in such case they must have 
resort to a deeper retiring maroon colour, which would 
throw the statue out by its own deep tone. He did not 
hold with the idea that they must not color the walls 
dark, because of the tendency of the statuary to become 
darker ; the coloring of a wall did not usually 
last very long, and they might fairly suppose that 
that dark tone would not come upon the statues in 
our own day. But this he would say, that if the old 
statues alluded to in the British Museum were placed in 
front of a grey ground, they would look like so mucli dirt, 
and the only way in which we could properly appreciate 
their beauties of form was by giving them a good retir- 
ing deep-coloured back-ground. In foreign galleries, 
where statuary alone was placed, he had seen that plan 
carried out, and he might particularly mention the 
Glyptothek, at Munich, where the deepest colors were 
employed, such as deep red or green, in the form of marble. 
Referring to the South Kensington Mmeum, where Mr. 
Bell stated he had given his advice, he quite agreed 
with him. The subjects there exhibited were for 
the most part plaster casts painted white, and the 
grey color of the back-ground harmonised perfectly, but ho 
felt bound to say that Mr. Bell's own statues , placed against 
thestonewall ofSt.Stephen'sgallery in theHousesof Par- 
liament, did not fare so well as if they had been relieved 
by a deeper color. Marble was one thing, and a painted 
plaster cast was another. There was a certain transparency 
in a marble statue which they could not impart to the cast, 
however well finished. He, therefore, thought a great im- 
provement was made in the artistic features of the British 
Museum when the colored walls were introduced as they 
now existed. He had had nothing to do with that per- 
sonally, and hardly knew the gentleman through whose 
advice it was done ; but he considered great taste and 
judgment had been exercised in what had been done there, 
and he thought a change greatly for the better had beea 
effected by these high ceilings being brought out with 
powerful colours. Upon the subject of associating statues 
and paintings in the same room, he would merely 
remark that Mr. Bell had pointed out the way in 
which they could be well brought together. He (Mr. 
Grace) thought it was most successfully accomplished 
in the Manchester Exhibition of Art-treasures, and 
afforded great relief to the picture gallery. They 
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were kept out of view as between the beholdere 
and the pictures, and formed centre groups, whilst 
the pictures themselves, seen at a distance, formed an 
admirable background to the statues. Tliis gave a high 
art character to the exhibition — this union of sculpture 
and paintings. A gallery of paintings was highly relieved 
by the introduction of a few pieces of sculpture — if pro- 
perly placed. 

Mr. K. Redgrave, R.A., had listened with pleasure to 
what had fallen from Mr. Bell and Prof. Westmacott, and 
veiy much agreed with what those gentlemen had said. 
It was, however, out of his province to say much about the 
coloring of statues ; and he would confine the few remarks 
he should offer to the subject of the union of pictures and 
statuary. He thought such a union advantageous, but 
was sorry Mr. Bell had fixed upon tlie Uffizi gallery as an 
illustration of his views on this point, as he (Mr. Redgrave) 
thought that was the most unfortunate instance of a union 
between pictures and sculpture that could possibly be 
found. He could understand a rare collection of jewels 
beiuK attractive even in a casket ; but still he thought they 
would rather see them displayed in a tasteful manner upon 
a lady's person than all huddled in a heap together. 
In the tlfiizi gallery the scul[)ture appeared to be 
in the way of the beautiful pictures. At the same time, 
he agreed that, at Paris, there was an admirable display 
of the union of pictures with statues, but there the 
works of art being arranged in a series of cross galleries, 
tlie statues were placed with good effect at the intersec- 
tions of the galleries of paintings. Tliere were cases, 
hower, in which this union of the two arts could not be 
so satisfactorily accomplished, as it was sometimes diflicult 
to obtain, in the centre of a gallery, the proper light that 
was requisite for bringing out the beauties of a statue, 
and tlie angle of light that would suit a picture would 
often not do for a statue ; moreover, from the drawing 
which Mr. Bell had made, it was shown that, 
in most cases, sculpture was exhibited to the best ad- 
vantage in proximity to a wall or back-ground. He 
thought there were not many sculptors present who would 
allow that a statue was often equally good on all sides, 
and therefore he thought they should be in niches 
along with the pictures, or in such an intersection of 
galleries as liad been spoken of. With regai-d to the 
color of the back-ground he agi-eed with Sir. Bell in 
thinking that" a neutral light color was better than a dark 
one. It would soon be seen what the Koyal Academy 
would do in this respect in their approaching exhibition. 
They were certainly following the example of the bouth 
Kensington Museum, and his onlj' fear was that they 
would adopt too light a color. He had examined all the 
principal gsJleries of art on the Continent, and he re- 
gretted to say that he scarcely found one where the 
sculpture was, according to his views, properly displayed. 
The large proportion of statuaiy was lost or buried, so as 
to attract but little attention. This was especially the 
case in the Uffizi galleiy ; but that was not so much to 
be wondered at, when it was considered that it was not 
specially constructed as a gallery for exhibition, but con- 
sisted of the ofiSces of the Republic turned into a deposi- 
tory for works of art. Mr. Bell had very properly brought 
forward the question of the lighting of rooms in which 
sculpture was exhibited. In the new galleiy of tie Vati- 
can, where there was sculpture only, the lighting was ad- 
mirably adapted, as he conceived, both for sculpture and 
paintings. Each statue was placed within a niche, with busts 
alternately arranged. The light was well managed, at an 
angle of about 45 degi'ees, and the walls forming the back- 
ground were well adapted for the due display of the various 
woiks of art. With regard to the coloring of statues, al- 
though he was no advocate of that system, he would say 
he thought Professor Westmacott had carried the point a 
little too far. Whilst he was in Rome, he saw Gibson 
employed upon a colored statue, and he confessed it 
shook Ills faith a little in the strong objectimi he had enter- 
tained agakist that system. The gi«at objection on the 



part of Mr. Bell, on the ground that the surface Of 
marble could not always take a uniform delicate tint, and 
that the " goose flesh " appearance destroj'ed the effect 
was, no doubt, a valid one. 

Mr. MiLNEs said two years ago he had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Gibson's performances upon coloring statues. 
He had three finished statues from the same model of 
Venus, and when he saw them he unhesitatingly gave his 
preference to the pure marble. He had visited about 200 
studios, and wherever he could obtain an expression of the 
opinion of the artists, it was in favour of the pare marble. 

Mr. Bailey congratulated Mr. Bell upon the able 
manner in which he had treated this subject, but there 
was one little matter which he had not touched upon. It 
was this, that if coloring of statues were to be adopted, the 
merest novice in statuary art might, by the help of the 
painter, become a firet-rate artist. He could not help 
conceiving, although it might be considered unbecoming 
in so young a sculptor to hazard such an opinion, that the 
simple act of modelling a statue and executing it in marble 
did not constitute a man an artist, for those were opera- 
tions purely mechanical. A man who had no art in his 
soul could become acquainted with the due projiortions of 
the figure, and could tell how each bone and muscle 
should be developed, but that man was not of necessity 
an artist ; but if such a man produced a statue, however 
rude, it might become, under the hands of a skilful 
painter, a most exquisite work of art. He thought art con- 
sisted in putting vitality into the sculpture — that which 
sculptors called feelirfg. Some of the finest carvers had 
found their work merely stone, after all their labour upon 
it ; but after a skilful sculptor had worked upon it for 
four or five hours the effect was astonishing, simply because 
he had put vitality where there was before merely stone. 
If the public gave an opinion in favour of coloring statues, 
he would ask whether the chances were not that they 
would be no better than those rude imitations of nature 
which Mr. Bell had alluded to, and which could only be 
identified by the color put upon them. 

The Chairman would now rise to ask the meeting to 
give its best thanks to Mr. Bell for the veiy interesting 
paper he had read, which displayed so abundant a know- 
ledge of the subject, and which had called forth so inte- 
resting and valuable a discussion. It was matter of con- 
gratulation to them that so large a number of persons 
should have shown themselves sufficiently interested to 
attend at a- meeting for the discussion — not of the 
execution of any particular work of art — bat of the 
principles on which works of art should be exe- 
cuted. It was pleasant to think that that which was 
calculated to elevate and instruct the mind, was, at 
the same time, interesting to the public at large, 
and that art and the practice of art should occupy the 
attention of so large an assembly. He felt himself quite 
incompetent to take any prominent part in a discussion 
of this kind, but they had heard the views of eminent 
men who had devoted their life to art, and who had 
offered many arguments on both sides on a question of 
considerable interest — probably of more interest than uti- 
lity—because he thought most of them would agree with 
Mr. W estmacott that the question was not so much what 
the Greeks did many centuries ago, as what they them- 
selves ought to do. No doubt they should pay great re- 
spect to the tastes of a people like the Greeks ; but at the 
same time they could not conceal the fact that they might 
have been influenced by precedents that came down to 
them from other times, influenced also by circumstances 
of climate and other matters ; and what might have Iseen' 
a high order of art for the Greeks might not be the pro- 
per principle on which to proceed in the present day. Mr; 
Bell had divided his subject into three parts— the paint- 
ing of statues, the use of color around statues, and the 
combination of pictures with statues. The two latter 
subjects were of special interest in connection with the 
forthcoming Exhibition of 1862, thus making their discus- 
cussion peculiarly opportooe. Numerous and various 
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works of art would be exhibited on that occasion, and, it 
was to be hoped, in the most advantageous manner. Any 
points, therefore, involving questions of arrangement, were 
particularly worthy of attention at the present moment, 
and of discussion by those most competent to treat them. 
As far as tlie fii-st section of tlie subject was concerned, 
that of color on statues, he was glad to bo able to say that 
an opportunity would probably be oft'ered them, in that 
Exhibition, of judging to some extent of the effect thus 
produced, inasmuch as Mr. Gibson's cclebiated colored 
Venus would, he l)elieved, be exhibited on that occasion. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Bell expressed his gratitude for the kind manner in 
which his paper had been listened to, and especially to those 
gentlemen who had taken part in the discussion, for the 
more valuable information they had communicated. At 
that late hour he would not attempt to reply on any of the 
points that had been raised by this discussion, but, as far 
as the coloring of statues was concerned, he would venture 
tosay a word, as it appeared the question was rather a vital 
one at the present time, and one in which, as Englishmen, 
they were particularly interested. This was especially the 
case with regard to the bust of Shakspere at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. He saw, by the public papers, that that bust 
had been lately painted in imitation of nature. When 
he was in that locality about fifteen years ago he 
made a close inspection of that bust, and he felt quite as- 
liured of its authenticity — ^he meant that it was carved 
from a cast of the face after death. If anybody having 
a plaster cast of that bust would lay it on its back, he 
would see that it presented the exact appearance 
of a person lying supine in bed, aa regarded the posi- 
tion of the head, and the drooping of the flesh and 
muscles. In a cast taken after death from nature, 
the mouth and eyes would be closed, and those were the 
only parts of the features which would have to be 
altered in carving the bust from the plaster cast, 
and it was remarkable that these were the only parts 
in that bust which were not good. In every other respect 
it was a noble head. This was easily accounted for when 
one considered what was evident from the general exe- 
cution, that it was the work of an inferior artist. He 
could copy perfectly well when he might copy exactly, 
but when he had to modify, he was at fault. He (Mr. 
Bell) had paid considerable attention to this bust, and had 
got up close to it in the church. It was commonly 
supposed that the forehead of Shakspere had no lines across 
it, but close examination of this bust showed the contrary. 
He apologised for alluding to this subject, but he only did 
«o to remark that, if the taste for coloring statues had 
come to such a point that they tampered with such a 
valuable relic as the bust of Shakspere, it was time that 
public attention was called to the subject. 

The Secretary announced that on Wednesday 
evening next, the let May, a Paper by Mr. 
Julius J. Dahlke, " On Filtration and Filtering 
Media," would be read. 



ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PAINTERS' 
COMPANY. 

The Trade Committee of this Company have made a 
Beport to the Court of Assistants, which, in addition to 
reciting the measures that have been taken towards the 
coming Exhibition of the present year, gives the following 
detail of an arrangement with the' Society of Arts. 

The Society of Arts invited a Deputation of the 
Painters' Company to meet a committee, appointed by the 
Council, to confer on the matter on Monday, the 18th of 
Itfarch. In consequence, a deputation, consisting of Messrs. 
Obbard, Sewell, Buzzard, Laing, and the two Clerks, at- 
tended. 

Mr. Sewell opened the proceedings with a brief account 
of the objects the Company had in view ; and the mode 



in which it appeared that the Society of Ai-ts could aid 
it. After a full inquirj' and discussion, principally carried 
on by Mr. Harry Chester, the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. S. Redgrave, Mr. Bell, Mr. Grace, and Mr. Graham, on 
the part of the Society, the Committee declared they were 
prepared to recommend that aid should be given to the 
Company, and the following letter, addressed to the Com- 
pany by the Secretaiy, shows the result : — 

** Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
■• Adelphi, London, W.O., 

"3Uth March, 1861. 
" Gentlemen, — The Council of the Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, having considered the state- 
ments made, and the wishes expressed to them by the 
Worshipful Company of Painters, otherwise Painters' 
Stainers, appreciate highly the public spirit and intelli- 
gence which have led the Company to endeavour, by well- 
timed measures of practical utility, to renew its traditional 
character, as a Corporation having authority in respect of 
the Decorative Art. 

" The Council understand that the Company's Second 
Annual Exhibition of Specimens of Marbling, Graining, 
Arabesque, Glasa-work, and Mediasval and Ecclesiastical 
Ornament, will be opened at Painters' Hall on the Ist of 
June; that foreign and native operatives may send in 
specimens of their work on the same teims ; that the 
Exhibition will be free both to the competitors and the 
public; that the Company and the Exhibitore will name 
three, and two of the judges respectively ; and that to each 
of the successful competitoi-s in marbling, in graining, in 
writing, and in decoration in oil or distemper, the Company 
will award not only a certificate and a prize, but also a 
gift of its freedom. 

"It appears, also, that the Company desires to establish 
a school, with lectures and classes, where operatives may 
receive instruction in the various arts of decoration. 

" The importance of industrial instraction in a great 
commercial and manufacturing community can scaicely be 
estimated too highly. To do justice to the industry, 
perseverance, intelligence, and manly spirit of the artizans 
and mechanics of the United Kingdom, an education, not 
of the head alone, but of the head, hand, eye, and taste, is 
obviously needful. The Society of Aits, by its systems 
of examinations, certificates, and prizes, lias done some- 
thing to stimulate the industrial classes to strive after tliat 
education of the head which they gicatly need ; but 
though nearly one hundred local boards of examination 
have sprung into existence to co-operate with the Society 
in the prosecution of that object, the Society has not aa yet 
seen its way to the creation of any satisfactory machinery 
for stimulating and testing, by competitive exhibitions or 
otherwise, that education of the hand, eye, and taste, that 
practical skill, dexterity and refinement, which, no less 
than knowledge, are necessary to the success of the artizan 
and mechanic in their various arts and liandicrafts. 

" The Council then cordially welcome the Painters' 
Stainers as coadjutors. Their project is capable of valuable 
extensions, and may serve to indicate to other ancient 
corporations and independent public bodies, an opening 
whereby, through similar or analogous means, they may 
renew that usefiilness which time, in some measure, and 
in some particulars, may have somewhat impaired. 

" In compliance with the Company's request, the 
Council of the Society of Arts have nominated three 
gentlemen, viz., Mr. William Dyce, K.A., Mr. J. Gregory 
Grace, and Mr. Peter Graham, and they have obligingly 
consented to be associated with the five judges, above re- 
ferred to, at the forthcoming Exhibition. The decisions 
(of the eight) will be given of couise in the name of the 
Painters' Stainers Company, not in tiie name of the Society 
of Arts. If, however, the three gentlemen nominated by 
the Council shall find among the specimens two or three 
which shall appear to them to possess peculiar merit, they 
are authorised to recommend them for some special recog- 
nition by the Society of Arts. 
" The Council has pleasure in assenting also to the pro- 
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posal that when the Exhibition is closed at Painters' Hall, 
the Company shall send to the Society's House for further 
exhibition here, a selection of the most meritorious and 
interesting works. 

" The Council have voted Ten Guineas, which is offered 
by them as a contribution to the Company's Prize Fund. 
" I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" P. LE NEVE FOSTER, 

" Secretary. 
** To the Court of Assistants of the Painters* Company." 

At the Quarterly Court of Assistants, the foregoing 
letter was duly aclcnowledged, and the following resolution 
unanimously passed : — " That in consequence of the veiy 
handsome letter received from the Society of Arts, the 
Court of Assistants, in the name of the Painters' Com- 
pany, desire to convey to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce the high sense they have of the courtesy 
with which the application of the Company was met by 
the Committee appointed by the Council of the Society ; 
and also to express their cordial thanks for the valuable 
assistance offered in the letter of the Council of the 30th 
ultimo ; the terms of which they hereby accept as highly 
honourable and valuable to the effort now making by this 
Company ; Also, that the provisions proposed in the said 
letter be carefully acted upon and be rigidly complied 
with, and that the handsome donation of Ten Uuineas, 
made by tlie Society of Arts, be applied towards the pro- 
duction of tlie medals to be awarded by the Company 
under the judgment of three members of the Company, 
two of the trade not being members thereof, and the 
Three Members appointed by the Society of Arts." 

It was also resolved that the following Prizes be awarded 
to the successful competitors at the ensuing Exhibition : — 

First Class.— Silver Medal and the Freedom of the 
Company, to four competitors. 

Second Class. — Bronze jMedal, to four competitors. 

Third Class. — Certificate of Merit to four competitors. 



NATIONAL EXHIBITION AT NANTES. 

The Daily News says that the city of Nantes is now 
engaged in preparing a National Exhibition, which will 
open on the 1st July next. Industrial productions of all 
kinds, works of art, and the agricultural and horticultural 
produce of the whole of France and the colonies will be 
admitted. The city of Nantes will pay the expense of 
the carriage of all articles intended for the Exhibition, 
and also for the return charges for such as may not be 
sold and which shall have obtained a medal. 



ticable so to modify this cardinal principle, as in the case, 
for instance, of minerals and mineral manufactures, to per- 
mit (as suggested by Professor Ansted, and urged in the 
memorial to the Commission, signed by some of the most 
eminent owners of mineral pix)pei-ty in this country, 
printed in our journal of April 19,) a scientific an-ange- 
ment of the whole collection in one locality. This will 
not involve, as has been erroneously supposed, by a mis- 
apprehension of a paragraph in the Professor's paper on the 
subject, " a most unpopular scientific arrangement," nor 
an entire merging of the contributions of different coun- 
tries into one common heterogeneous mass, but the adop- 
tion of such a well-digested plan as will afford the greatest 
facilities for study and comparison to the student, pro- 
fessor, manufacturer, and purchaser. If this would hold 
good of the products of the mineral kingdom, it would 
not be diflScult to show, if necessary, that there are other 
classes of articles equally susceptible of a scientific arrange- 
ment (that of silk for example, with which I am most 
familiar), without wovmding the amour-propre of competing 
interests. 

Something of the kind was attempted in 1851, but, as 
we all know, with very imperfect success, from the absence 
of that experience which has since been so abundantly 
supplied. By reference to the space occupied by foreign 
exhibitors in 1851 and 1865, in eaeh class, an approximate 
estimate may now be formed of what they will relatively 
require in 1862, so that by strictly exacting, in the space 
appropriated to the different countries in the entire breadth 
of the building, an arrangement according to an autho- 
rised formula, the articles exhibited will be sufiiciently 
near together to afford the necessary facilities for 
examination. 

In conclusion, I am sure I may say, without hesitation, 
that the Royal Commissioners will at all times be ready 
to receive, and if practicable to adopt, any suggestions which 
may best promote the interests of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, provided they are not made too late, and are 
essentially in haimony with the theory of arrangement 
by countries which they have prescribed. 
I am, &c., 

THOMAS WINKWORTH. 

Qreiham Club, April 21tt, 1861. 



« 

ARRANGEMENT IN THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

SiB, — It is rather remarkable that my letter to you of 
the 9th inst., suggesting the propriety of the articles sent 
for competition in the international Exhibition of 1863, 
being wranged according to classes, instead of countries, 
should have appeared in the same number of our journal 
as that of M. Steinbeis, who would seem to have dis- 
cussed the question as it were by anticipation, and to 
have aiTived at an opposite conclusion. After a 
careful perusal of his communication, I fear I must in 
all candour admit that the arguments derived from 
his experience as a Royal Commissioner for Wirtem- 
bm'g at the Exhibitions of London, Paris, and Munich, 
go far to shake my confidence in the expediency 
of a strictly classified arrangement. Nor indeed, if it 
were othei-wise, is it necessary to discuss the question fur- 
ther, as I have reason to know that the Royal Commission 
has decided that, as before, each country shall have an 
assignment of space according to its requiremmts as made 
by authorised commisuoners. It may, however, be prac- 



THE COTTON SUPPLY. 

Sib, — I am soiTy that I am unavoidably prevented from 
attending the meeting this evening, and tiiis my regret is 
the greater, inasmuch as the subject of the intended lec- 
ture is one in which the commercial and financial inte- 
rests of this great country are so deeply concerned — the 
Cotton supply. 

If, as I am informed, it will be the endeavour of tlie 
lecturer to show that India is utterly unable to produce 
cotton in sufficient quantity to supply the demands of this 
country, it is indispensable that, in order to command the 
attention and justify the confidence of his auditory, he 
should possess no inconsiderable degree of local knowledge 
and practical experience, without which his lecture, how- 
ever ingenious and eloquent, will be mere vox etprceterea 
nihil. 

Having myself some little knowledge of the growth of 
cotton, I have no hesitation in saying that India, favoured 
as she is with every diversity of climate, is peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of cotton, which article it would 
be capable of producing in the shortest possible time, in 
such quantities as would suffice to supply the wants not 
of this country only or of Europe, but even of the whole 
world itself, and this merely by doubling her present 
growth of that commodity. Now, to prove that in making 
so bold a statement I am dealing neither in vague asser- 
tions, or Utopian reveries, I beg to put you in possession of 
the following well established and generally known facta. 

The population of India amounts to, at the least, 
200,000,000 ; the chief staple of their food being rice, and 
that of their clothing, for the most part, cotton, of which 
Utter commodity 10 lbs. x^arly per head will be by no 
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means an extravagant calculation. This would give us at 
once 2,000 millions of lbs., which, although an enoi'mous 
figure, is a veiy moderate one, when it Ls considered that 
the use of cotton is extended not only to aiticles of clothing, 
but also to beds, mattrasses, bed-sackings, cai'pets, bags, 
&c. Now, let me ask, does this country, or even the 
whole of Europe put together, supply such articles to 
India, or is she indebted to America for her raw material ? 
If neither, whence does she procure the staple for supply- 
ing the wants of her vaist population ? The answer is to 
be found in the fact that cotton grows, more or less, in 
all parts of the country, and is consumed by the nearest 
adjoining manufacturing towns and villages ; as a proof of 
which, you will not find in India a village, however small 
it may be, which has not a few cotton trees at least, for 
the purpose of furnishing the material for manufacturing 
sewing cotton, or making the Janeso or Bhraminical cord. 
As to the Indian cotton which finds it« way into the 
markets of foreign countries, it must be considered either 
as a sui-plus quantity, or as the result of the endeavours of 
the cotton merchants who succeed in obtaining it by 
holding out superior inducements to the growers in those 
districts which, being nearer to the sea coast, are those 
whei'ein cotton has been grown to its greatest extent. The 
deduction from all which is — invest your capital in Indian 
produce (cotton) instead o( in American, and you will in- 
fallibly obtain an abundant and inexhaustible supply. 
I am, &e., 

HYDUR JUNG. 
10, Westboarne-park-croscent, Harrov-road, April 17. 

OLASS INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE. 

Sib, — ^It is now nearly two years since the Committee 
of Council on Education passed a minute by which aid is 
given to teachers of cei-tain branches of elementary science, 
to be tested by the results of their teaching pupils in 
classes, and rewards are also given to the pupus for pro- 
ficiency. But, notwithstanding the time which has elapsed 
since the publication of the minute, the valuable aid which 
is given, and the importance to Mechanics' Institutions of 
having competent scientific instructors for their younger 
members, very little advantage appears to have hitherto 
been taken of it. This has, no doubt, arisen from the 
difficulty of disseminating coiTect information by printed 
circulars as compared with oral communication. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, the Committee of the Yorkshire 
Union of Mechanics' Institutes applied to the Department 
of Science and Art at South Kensington for the services 
of a gentleman connected with the Department, who 
should visit a few. of the principal Institutions in the 
Union, and give a full explanation of the mode in which 
aid is given to education in science by means of the grants 
and allowances to certificated teachers. The Department 
readily responded to the request, and anangements having 
been previously made by summoning not only the officers, 
teachei's, and friends of the Institutes selected, but repre- 
sentatives from those in each locality, Mr. J. C. Buck- 
master has during the last two or three weeks been 
employed in this interesting and important duty. Meetings 
have been held at l^eeds, Halifax, Bradford, Euddei'sfield, 
Dewsbury, York, Hull,' Middlesborough, Wakefield, 
Sheffield, Batley, Keighley, &c. At each place he ex- 
plained fully the mode in which aid was granted by the 
I)epartment to teachers who proved the value of their 
services by the pupils who passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion; and the great interest taken in the subject was shown 
in the animated discussion which followed each address. 
The opinion was almost univei'sally expressed, that not 
only was the measure one which promised most valuable 
assistance in the promotion of the legitimate object for 
which Mechanics' Institutions were established, but that 
the sereral conditions had been most judiciously arranged 
for the accompUshment of the end in view. At almost 
every place visited it was resolved to select teachers to be 
examined for certificates, and to establish classes in such 
departments .of scimce included in the minute as would 



be most in accordance with the wants or feelings of each 
locality. 

My object in directing attention to the subject through 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, is to suggest to other 
Educational Unions to pursue a similar course, and, by 
application to the Science and Art Department for a per- 
sonal visit to their principal Institutes, to bring the subject 
more effectually before the attention of those who are 
directly interested in deriving benefit from certificated 
teachers of Elementary Science, whether as applied to 
manufacturing industiy or for mental cultivation. 

I am, &c., BARNETT BLAKE. 

L«cd«, Apiil 1861. 



THE SHIPWRECK KITE. 

Sib, — In the 41st volume of the Transactions of the 
Society of Ai-ts, page 182, will be found a full description of 
Captain C. C. I)ansey's,R.A., kite, as adapted to the saving 
of lives of shipwrecked marinei-s. The invention was fully 
carried out, and a large-sized kite was deposited in the 
Society's rooms, and was tried by myself aiti others in 
Hyde-park, in 1824. The kite was eighteen feet high, 
and formed of such materials as are always found in 
abundance in eveiy ship, that is, boat sails, spars, and 
coi-dage. The kite line was held fast to the belly-band 
by means of a toggle, which, when strack out by a 
messenger sent up the main line, discharged the belly band 
and caused the kite to fall flat on the land or clift', still 
held fast by the main line. The upright spar, or back- 
bone carried on its head four small anchor flukes reversed, 
by means of which, if there were no persons on shore, a 
hardy seaman might haul himself to land through the 
breakera. 

The eighteen-feet kite, presented to the Society by 
Captain C. C. Dansey, would require about eighteen men 
to hold it in a strong gale, and is therefore fully capable of 
towing on shore any sized empty cask, carrying a small 
hawser attached, so as to secure communication from the 
wreck to the shore, even in the case of there being no 
landsmen to assist, a situation almost impossible on the 
British coast. 

Not long after the publication and public exhibition of 
Captain C. C. Dansey's Shipwreck Kite, the same in- 
vention was applied to the purpose of drawing carriages 
on the common roads, which often performed at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, with two riders. In this case, 
in order to obviate as much as possible the difficulty of ad- 
veree winds, Mr. Purkis added two guy lines, made fast 
to each wing of the kite respectively, and conducted by 
fair leaders along the main line. By tightening either guy, 
the kite could be close hauled upon a wind, and, with the 
assistance of the steeling wheels, the carriage was drawn 
in any direction, provided the wind was not before the 
beam. 

The application was, of course, meiely an amusing de- 
velopment ot a boy's common kite, anc^could not be brought 
into general use, on account of the unsteady and variable 
nature of the moving pow cr, as well as on account of the 
terror excited among the horses on the roads. Railways 
were then unknown. 

But this power may be applied with great advantage 
in boat-sailing, as a kite exei-te much more power than an 
equal spread of canvas as a sail. This mode of traction 
may, however, be applied in two cases of land locomotion 
— on the ice and hard snow in the northern parts of 
Europe and America, as well as furnishing the means of 
travelling over the sandy deserts of Africa, which cannot 
be crossed by caravans, in the main directions, on account 
of the number of days they would be without water. 
The carriages should, of course, be of light constmction, 
and provided with drum wheels to prevent sinking in the 
sand, in which the upward tendency of draft would asrart. 

It will be seen that in the case of shipwrecks, which 
always take place on a lee shore, Daneey's kite, as im- 
proved with Purkis's guy lines, has this great advantage— 
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that it may be directed from the ship to fall on that 
part of the coast most favourable for a safe landing, and 
that such a kite, with its three lines, is as perfectly under 
control as a pair of well-trained horses. 

I have been impelled to make this communication 
through having seen a report of the reward of fifty guineas 
being given to Lieutenant G. S. Nares for his invention of 
a kite intended for the use of shipwrecked marinei-s, not, 
however, With the slightest intention of depreciating that 
gentleman's inventive powers, or his humane endeavours 
to mitigate the dangers to which all seafaring persons are 
continually exposed, as I am quite sure he must have been 
perfectly ignorant of Capt. Dansey's previous application 
of the boy's kite to the same purpose. But I do not think 
it right that Capt, Dansey's claims for the same invention, 
published so many years ago in the Society's Transactions, 
should be wholly lost sight of by the Shipwrecked Fisher- 
men's Society, upon whom Lieutenant Nares has so nobly 
bestowed the reward conferred upon him for his invention. 

A detailed report of Lieut. Nares's experiments may be 
geen in llie Practical Medianies* Journal for March 1861, 
page 327. I am, &c., 

HENRY W. REVELEY. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoN. ...Zoological, 1, AnniTersarj. 

Philosophical Clul>, &. Anuiversarj. 

Medical. 8^. Clinical Diecussion. 

United Service lDBt.,8i. Mr. Julius JeffrieR," On Barracks 
and Tents Tor European Soldiers in India," 
TuES. ...Rojal Inst., 3. Mr. John HuUab, ** On the Historj of 
Modern Music.'* 

Civil Engineers, 8. Continued discussion on ** The National 
Defences." 
Wed. ...Rojal Inst., 2. Annirerssry. 

Society of Arts, 9. Mr. Julius J. Dahllte, ** On Filtration 
and Filtering Media." 

Ethnological, b J. Mr. W. E. Stanbridge, " Some particulara 
of the General Chayacteristica, Astronomy, and Mythology 
of the Tribes in the Central part of Victoria, Southern 
Australia, from obserTations made during a residence of 
eighteen years.** 
THDBS..,Eojal Inst., 3. Mr. Pengelly, " On tlie Deronian Age of 
the World." 

Roy. Soc- Club, 6. 

Linn Man, 8. 

Chemical, 8. 1. Dr. Daubeny, "On the abeorption of poi- 
son by plants." 2. Prof. Bloxam, *^ On the amouht of 
vater displaced from the hydrates of potash, soda, and 
baryta, by boracic and silicic acids." 3. Mr. Crace Cal- 
vert, " On the Graphite uf cast iron." 4. *' Mr. J. David- 
son, ** On the action of dibromtde of ethylene on p> ridine." 
6. " Mr. A. W. Lenuoz, '• On bromide of carbon!" 

Royal, Si, 

Antiquaries, 8^. 

FBI UniieU Service Inst., 3. Colonel Shafto Adair, " England, 

her u ars and Expeditions since 1816." 

Archaeological Inst., 4. 

Royal Inst., 8. Prof. Faraday, ** On De la Rue's Eclipse 
Resnlte.'* 

Sat Royal Inst., 3. Prof. Max Muller, **0n the Science of 

Language." 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 



Par. 

Mum. 



SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 



Delivered on 19W March. 1861. 



40, Eanhruptcy— Returns. 

65. BartHrdy — Ketum. 

64. CronkhaTen Lightbouse, ^c— Return. 
108. Army Eittimates (Miscetlaneoud Stores)— Detailed Account. 

60. Local Acts. 40. bondoii and North Western Railway (Lines 
near Liverpool); 41. Dartmouth and Torbay Railway ; 
42. Wirenhoe ai.d Brightllagsea Railway; 43. North 
Eastern Railway (Grosmont and Whitby Branches); 

44. Peterfield KailWiy (Extension to Sombiimpton); 

45. Dublin Corporadou Water)— Admiralty Reports. 
69. Bill— iLduBtrial Schools. 

Delivered on 20/A March, 1861. 

£3. Works and Public Buildings- Abstract Accounts. 



29. Railway and Canal Bills (143. Alton, Alre»'ford, and Winche*. 
ter; 144. Cork and Macroom Direct ; Cork andYoughal; 
Cork, Blarney and Macroom; 145. Deron Central; 148* 
Downpa.rick and Newry Junction; 147. Dublin and Antrim 
Junction ; Dublin and Meath ; 148. Dumferline and Queens- 
ferry; 149. Edinburgh and Dumferline; 150. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow)— Hoard of Trade Reports. 

60. Local Acts. 42. Wivenhoe and Brightlingaea Railway (a cor- 
rected copy)— Admiralty Report. 

68. Bills— London Coal and Wine Dues Continnanee. 

78. „ Harbours. 

79. „ Trade Marks 

80. „ Admiralty Court Jurisdiction. 

81. „ Meeting (ClaUBes 30, 31, 37. 47, and &3>. 

82. ,. Marine Mutiny (Clauses 43 ai.d 05). 

Light, Buoys, and Beacons— Report of Commissioners, &c 

Delivered on 2lst March, ISU, 
95. Customs, Sec. — Return. 
106. Bankruptcy — Returns. 

109. Sardinian Loan— Account: 

110. Greek Loan— Account. 

111. Russian Dutch Loan— Account. 

29. Railway and Canal Bills (151. Edinburgh, Penh, raid Dundee; 

152. Edinburgh, Perth, and DundeeiQueensferry Branches); 

153. I':nniskillen, and Bundoian ; 154. £sk Vallei ; 155. Fife 
and Kinns-*; 156. Frosterly and Stanhope; 167. Glasgow 
and MUngaire; 158. Munchester and Milford (Ab-iryetwith 
Branch); 159. Midland Counties aud Shannon Junction ; 
160. Mid Wales; 161. Parsonstown and Portrunna Bridge 
Railway; 162. Rumney; 163. Salisbury, Poole, and Dorset 
Junction; 164. West Midland and Severn Valley ; 165. Wi- 
venhoe and Brightlingaea) — Board of Trade Reports. 

60, Local Acta. 46. Devon Central Railway; 47. Shadwcll Ferry; 
48. Margate Railway (liam^gate Extension, &c.); 49. Cork 
and Youghal Railway)— Admiralty Reports. 

70. Harbour, ^c, Bills (5. Tyne improvement)— Board of Trade 
Report. 

Delivered on 22nd March, 1661. 

112. EsEex Turnpike Roads— Return. 

116. NaTy (WooQen Shipft)— Return. 

117. German Lejcion— Return. 

118. Railway and Canal Bills— Third Report from General Com- 

mittee. 
70. Bills- Election Law Amendment. 

72. „ Voters (Ireland). 

73. „ Sheriff Courts (Scotland). 

74. „ Cork Infirmary. 

Dockyards— Report of the Commissioners. 

Delivered on 23r<f, 25fA, 26M, 21th, 28M, and ZOth March^ and 4M| 
6M, and Hth Jpril, 1861. 

114. East India (GoTernroent Loans )— Return. 

113. Immigrants and Liberated Africans— Return. 

67. Police (Counties and Boiougbs) — Reports of the Inspectors, 
60. Local Acta (SO. Salisbury, Poole, and Dorset Railway ; 51. Isle 

of Wight Waterworks; 6'2. Parsonstowu and Portumna 

Bridge Railway; 53. Conway and Llanrwst Railway; 54. 

EnDiskiilen and Buudoran Railway ; 56. Lambeth Bridge)— 

Admir liy Reports. 
70. Harbour, &c. BtUa (Wexford Harbour Commissioners )— Board 

of i raoe Reports. 
88. Metropolitan Police— Accounts. 

115. East India ( Railway Companies, &c.)— Return. 

122. Highland Roads and Bridges— 47tb Report of CommiAsioners* 
105. National Education (Ireland)— Return. 

78. Bankruptcy — Returns. 

38 (2). Trace and Naugation— Accounts (28th February, 1861). 

128. Ship " Industry'' — Return. 

68, East India (Native Cavalry) — Papers. 

119. Scottish Univtr.-ities—f'opies of Ordinances. 
125. Convict Disturlances (Chatham)— Rtturns. 

129. Kertch and Yene Kale— Return, 

72. East India (Indigo CummissioD) — Papers. 

75. Bills— Sill tiiun Fioheries (Scotland, &c.) 

88. „ Royal Marine Barracks (East Stonehouse, DeTOn| 

(amended fy Select Committee). 

83. „ Annoyance Jurors (Westmintiier). 

76. „ County Voters (Scotland). 

77. „ Grand Juries, &c. (Ireland). 

87. „ County Surveyors, flic. (Ireland). 

89. „ Dean Forest and Hundred of St. Briavels. 

90. y. New Fure^'t ( Regulation of the Exercise of Common 

and other Rights). 

91. „ Bankruptcy iiml Insolvency (amended in Committee, on 

Re-comniitment, and on Consideration of Bill, as amended). 

84. I, Prt-s<ntment Seesiouti (Ireland). 
66. „ Di^gavelling ot Lands. 

New Zealand ( liecent Disturbances) — Papers. 
Educatiun in England— Report of Commissioners, 
Jjocal Government Act, 1868 — Second Annual Report. 
Public General Acts— Cap, 1, 2, 3, anj 4. 



Ses&ton 1860. 
617. Jamaica (Newspaper Correspondence) — Return. 
383 (A 10)— Poor Rates and Pauperism- Return (A). 
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J>eUvcred on 9th April, 1861. 

124. Bftnkraptcy and latolvcQc/ Court i— Return. 

186. Natlon&l Debt— Account. 

29. Rail w» J and Canal Bils (166. Aberjstwith and Welsh Coait ; 
ler. Caledonian, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and Scottish 
Central ; 168, Colne Vallej and HaUtead ; 169. Baetern 
Counties; 170. Galashiels and Peebles; 171. London and 
North Western, Ore^t Northern, and Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lancashire— Board of Trade Keportf. 

Delivered on lOM ^pri7, 1861, 

134. Armj, Ac. (Clothiug) — Retarns. 

123. Foreign Shipping — Iteturns. 

29, Railway and Canal Bills (172. London and North Western 
(Additional Powers), Chester and Holyhead); 173. Lon- 
don, Chatham, and l>over (DeTiations, &c.), ( Lease of Mar- 
gate Railwaj, Ac.) ; 174. Mid-Kastern and Great Northern 
Jnnctiun; 175. Khyl Harbour, Bridge, and Railway — Board 
of Trade Reports, 

85. Bills— Stipendiary Magistrates. 

86. „ Mines Trespasses Prevention. 
92. „ Queen*B Prison, &c. 

Delivered on Uth Aprih 1861. 
57. East India (Persian Expediticn, &c.)— Return. 
148. Post-office (Money Order Offices)— Return. 
98. Bill— Charitable Usts. 

Italy— Cor res ponde nee Kesoecting the Assumption by King 
Victor Emmai uel ef the Title of " King of Italy." 

Delivered on \2th Aprily 1861. 

131 (6). Civil Service Estimates— Class 6. 

131 (7). Civil Service Estimates— Class 7. 

137. Armi— Return. 

146. Hop Duty— Returns, 

142. South Kensington Museum — Returns. 
60. Local Acts (66. Dunfermline and Queensferry Railway ; ST. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railwav ; 58. Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dundee Railway ; fi9. Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee 
Railway (QueensTerry Brancht b); 60, Edinburgh and Dun- 
fermline Railway — Admiralty Reports. 

93. Bill— London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance (amended). 

Delivered on IZth and 16th April, 1861. 

136. Wav-offlce (Temporary Clerks)— Return. 
140, Metropolitan Drainage, &C, — Returns. 

144. Spirits— Returns, 

145. 3piriU(IrelHnd)— Return. 

131 (2). Civil Service Estimates— Class 2, 
131 (4). Civil Service Estimates— Class 4. 
131 (6). Civil Service Estimates— Class 5. 
166. Committee of Selection — 5th Report. 

94. Bills— Burford Charities. 

95. „ Guildfoid Hospital. 

96. „ Reading Charities. 

97. „ Temple Ualsall HospltaL 

100. „ Common Lhw Procedure Act (1854)— Extension. 

101. 1, Poor Abbessments (Scotland). 
Affairs of Syria — Correspondence. 

Delivered on Uth April, 1861. 

131 (3). Civil Service Estimates — Class 3, 
ISO. Navy (Steam Ships. &o.) -Returns. 

165. House and Income Tax (Chelitea, &c., and Scotland) — Return. 
160. East India (Cultivation of Indigo) — Return, 

Church Estates Commissioners— Tenth General Report. 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England— Thirteenth General 
Report. 

Captain Macdonald's Arrest and Imprisonment at Boon— Cor- 
respondence, 

Delivered on 18th April, 1861, 
127. Criminal Offenders (Scotland)— Abstract of Tables. 
135. Forage, Sic- Return. 
157. Public Income aud Expenditure— Account, 
159. East India (Arra3>)— Returns. 

166. Army and Militia— Returns. 

168. Army (Barrack and Hospital Furniture)— Return. 
103. Bill— Religious Worship. 



i'ATENT LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 



aPPLIOATIONS FOB PATENTS AND PROTROTION ALLOWBD, 

IFrom Gazette, April I9th, 1861.3 

DtUed 18IA March, 18C1. 
677. C. Isles, Birmingham— Imp. in securing or fastening enre- 
lopes, letters, or other sealed packets, and in applying orna 
mentf to the same. 



Dated 20M March, 1861. 

696. J. Ridley, Stagshaw, North umberlandshire—A» knpk in 
reaping machines. 

Dat€d22nd March, 1861. 

718, T. S. Truss, 53, Gracechurch -street — Imp. in apparatus- t<a 
propelling ships and other vessels. 

Dated 23rd March, 1861. 

733. O. J. B. Loyer, 2. Brunswick- place, Brixton-hi-11, Surrey — 
Irrigating or Eelf-supplying water biushes, broums,. and 
sponges. ( A com. ) 

736. J. Billing, 12, Abingdon-street, Westminster — An improved 
chimney head. 

Daied25th March, 1861. 

750. F. Versmann, Bury-court, St. Mary Axe— Imp. in tlie manu- 
facture cf colour, adapted for dyeiug, painting;, and other 
usei>. 

Dated 28tb March, 1861. 

770. F. Chevillard, Horis, France— Imp. in Doashines worked by 
cunceutrateid power. 

Dated Ut 4pril, 1861. 

808. J. Greenwood, Rawden, near Leeds — Imp. in machinery or 
apparatus for combing wool and other fibres. 

Dated 2nd Aprily 1861. 
812. W. A. Lyttle, 10, Arundel-streec, Strand— Imp. in and coa- 

nected with the collars and wri^tbandd of shirts. 
814. C. S. •jeuton. Park-road, Ctapham. G. Hawkins, Port-street, 

Bermoodsey, and E. StansSeld, Commercial-road, F«ckhaiD 

— Ah improved trap or flap for covering the entrances »f' 

cellars and other places. 

DaUd 3rd April, 1861. 

819. W. Crighton and F. W. Crighton, Manchester— Imp. in ma- 
chinery or apparatus for preparing cotton and other fibroue 
mateiialsto be spun. 

821. T. Wright and H, Wright, Dudley, Worcet-tershire— A new 
or improved steam brake. 

823. J. Seville, Oldham, and W, Lawton. Uollingwood, Lanca- 
shire—Certain imp. in starting and retarding or stopping 
railway trains. 

Dated Uh Aprtt,\8Zl^ 

826, J.G. N. AUeyne, Alpeton, Derbyshire— Imp. in machinery 
employed in the manufacture of iron. 

826. J, T. Grice, Birmingham— An imp. or imps. In ornamenting 

metallic tubes. 

827. B. Woodruff and C. Milnes, Red Lion-square, Nottingham— A 

new or improTed construction of carriages for children,, 
commonly called perambulators, to be called ** The Net- 
tingham Double Periimbulatora." 

829. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street— An improved method fif 

doubling silk threads togethtr, with machinery for effecting 
the same. 

830. W. A. Shepard, Pall-mall— Imp. in street railways, and 

wheels, aud apparatus to be used therewith. 

831. W. H. McNitry, Manchester— Imp. in the mode of, and appa- 

ratus for, knitting. 

832. A, V, ISewton, t6, Chancery-lane — An improved ccnstructiOD 

of bran duster. (A com ) 

834. M. Benson, 2, Royal Exchange-buildings— Imp. in generating 

steam, and iu the apparatus employed therein. 

835, J. S. Miller and T. P. Miller. Spiingtield Works, Dalmarnock,, 

K.B.— Imp. in fixing coloring matters on textile fabrics and 
fibrous materials. 

Dated UhApril,18^\' 

836, D, Stone, Manchester, and C. Comer, jun., SalforJ— Imp. in 

combining metals and allojs of metals for the manufacturo- 
of coins, checlis, vouchers, trade marks, and other useful 
articles, aud for ornamental purposes. 

837. C. Burn, Del ahay -street, Westminster- Imp. in ports and ap- 

paratus for opening and closing the port-hoks of khips of 
war, wh ch are also applicable to embrasures of fortifications, 
839. D. Brown, Smethnic);, siUffordshire, N. fellows, Selly Oak, 
Worcestershire, E. Jones, Ueepfields, Sedgiev, and W. 
Brown, Smecbwick. Staffordshire- ln>p. in the manufacture 
of nails, raiJw^iy spikei, or pins, and ^ras tube fastenings, 
and in machinery employed in the said roanuiactuie. 

841. R. B. Greenwood, 5, Durham place East, Hackney-road — Imp. 

in candlesticks und caudleholders. 

842. W. Edwartis, Wolverhampioa— An imp. or imps, in the manu- 

facture of shoea for horses and other beasts of draught and 
burden, and in the preparation of the metal to be used for 
ibis purpose. 

843. W. E. Newtoo, 66, Chancery-lane— Imp. in breech-loading 

fire-arms. (A com.) 

846. A. Steuart, 144, High-street Croydon— Imp. in capstans. 

846i J. Dunn, Preiton— Imp, in macbineiy or appjratus for Blub- 
bing, roving, spinning, aud doubling cottcu and OLher fibrous 
materials. 
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847. J. Hutsoo, Kicbmood— Imp. in the manufacture of posts and 

joints or connections of bedsteads and other articles of furni- 
ture. 

Bated 6th April, 1861. 

848. J. Down^ Alderley Edge, Ciie«hire — Imp. in treating certain 

ores find aliofc, and in ol)Uining products therefrom. 

849. W. SLitBP, BoIton-leMoors, La:iCttshire— Imp. in machinery 

for preparing and Bpinning cotton and other fibrous sub- 
stances. 

851. B. Knowles. Birmingham— Imp. in the manufacture of papier 

mache blank trayt-. 

852. J, Knight' 8, Crown court. Chancery lane— ^Imp. in the manu- 

facture of baths and traj's anii ether vessels (or photographic 
purposes, which imps, arn also appHcablein the ma: ufaoture 
of galvanic bittery and other galvanic chambera orcella, and 
other Teasels to contain chemical solutions. 
863. T. G. Ghislin, 72, Hatton- garden — Preparinff, applying, and 
adapting certiiiii vegetable productions called *' f.iElonia- 
buccinaiis, Protcaceae Juncus Serratus, Juncus ') rista, and 
^rmyllideae, to further new purposes of manufacture, and 
certain modes to e£fect the Bume. 

Dated $th April, 1861. 

855. W. Smith, Derby-street, Birmingham — An imp. in the manu- 

facture of umbrellas, parasols, and other similar articles. 

856. W. E. Cedge, 11, Wellington t-trett. Strand — Imo. in the con- 

struction of ctillngs and partition and other walls. (A com.) 

857. H. Del;eselle, Thimistre, Belgium— A rotatory cone, being a 

new applic.ifiou of the centrifugal force to the purpose of 
raieini; and propelling fluid bodies. 

858. H. Wilde, Mjinchester— Imp. in electro-magnetic telegraphs, 

and in apparatus connected therewith. 

859. J. Clark, (ilasgow— Imp. in apparA'usfor feeiing or supplying 

paper or other like material, to ruling, embossing, printing, 
and similar machines, and in certain parts of embossing ap- 
paratus. 
861. A. Shanks, 6, Robert-street, Adelpbi, Westminster— An im- 
proved wnsiiing machine. 

863. W. Clayton, Watf^rloo-road, Dublin — Imp. in fire-escapes. 

864. K. A. Brooman, 169, Fleet-street — Imp. in apparatuses for 

turning over leaves or sheets of music and other like sheets. 
(A com.) 

Dated9thJpril,^8Bl, 
«65. G. Davies, 1, Serte -street, Lincoln Vion— Imp. in machinery 
for dressing and cutting stone. (A oom.) 

867. H4 G. Prosser, Waterford — Imp. in the method of, and appa- 

ratus for, preventing the deterioration of gmln when depo- 
sited iii the holds of vessels for shipment, and also In the 
application of the said method and apparatus to vessels en- 
gaged in shipping grain from one port to another. 

868. W. H. Beddali, 104, Fleet-street— Imp. in apparatus for dis- 

charging and distributing the contents of teapots, oo£fee 
pots, or other vessels. 

869. C. GilJ, Ne«ington, Surrey — Imp. in the ooDStruction of 

swivels, hookb, or otber similar connecting inscrnmests, for 
chains, jewellery, and other articles. 

870. W. H. Phillips, Nunhead, Surro.v — Imp, in the combustion 

of fuel lor generating steam and for other purposes. 

871. W. Wesrbury, Axton, near Birmingham, and B. Cooke, 

Smethwick, Stafford— A new or improved fastening, which 
t>aid fastening i8 applicible to the fastening of windows and 
also to thii -astening of belts, garters, braces, and other ar- 
ticles of dress. 
S74. W. Wood, Birmingham — Imp, in breech-Ioadlng fire-arms and 
ordnanc!. 

875. W.E. Newton, 66, Chancery-lane— Improved apparatus for 

drawing bolts. (A com.) 

876. F. Taylor, Romsey, Southampton— Imp. in apparatus for re- 

ceiving, drying, and deodorizing human excrement. 

877. F. Ransor/iB, Paris— Imp in the manufacture of artificial stone 

and cement or plaster, and in treating tlmbei- for the pur- 
pose of preserving tho same. 



Dated lOth April, 1861. 

882. A. V. Morel, Paris— An improved safety lock. 

884. J. Caw, Juu., Halifax — Imp. in the mannfnctnre of metalllG 
cords suitable for ** crinoline," blind cord, bell pulls, stiB- 
pending pictures, laces, anJ for other purposes. 

886. T. Taylor, 7, WeJlington-row, Bethnal-green-^Imp, in ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of chenille and other drcolar 
pile fabrics. 



Patents Sealed. 



ZFrom Gazette, 


19<A April, 1861.] 


April 19tt; 


2632. J. Ashby. 


2398. W. E. Newton. 


2633. W.ClarK. 


2S70. C. G. Russell. 


2837. N. Brough and G.T. KUby. 


2671. R. A. Brooman. 


2638. T. Wilson. 


2574. J.WadswortbandJ.Wada- 


2«48. W. Clark. 


worth. 


2659. A. L. Cb^radame and J. B. 


2582. R. Baylies. 


A. Lanabert. 


2584. C. Lnnglcy. 


2674. W. E. Newton. 


2588. G. Lacaire. 


2701. W. Edwards. 


2590. E. K. Dutton. 


2754. 0. Simpson. 


2591. D. Allison andJ. Kay. 


2759. C. S evens. 


2694. J. Mclnnes. 


2784. W. C. Forster. 


2597. J.ChiEholmJcG. Cbieholm. 


2784. Luigi Saccardo. 


2«00. W. PiosserS H.J.Staadlj. 


2804. W. H. Ralston. 


2602. J. Kay, J. Hartley, and T. 


3106. T.L. Preston and T.Lloyd. 


MalUnaon. 


1. E. Tomllnson. 


2603. W. Mann. 


208. C. Bbhop. 


2606. W. C. Cambridge. 




Patents on which thb Stamp 


Ddtt or £50 has been Fas. 


IFrom GaxetU, April 19tt, 1861.] 


April 16M. 


April 16M. 


822. A. H. A. BuriiDt. 


846. J. H. .lohnson. 


982. C. Bchlelober. 


848. J. Q. Jennings. 




856. M.RowanandT.B.Hartoa 


Patbhtb ok which thb Stamp Ddtt or £100 has biih Pud. 


[From Gazette, 


Apraiaa, isei.i 


Aprii 17*A. 


890. 3. Bernard. 


891. J. Bernard. 


iFram Gazttte, April iSri, 1861.J 


Apra 23rd. 


2684. J. Leonard and B. LotentC 


2607. W. Hodson. 


2f00. a. HiBton. 


2618. W. Syrett. 


271.3. M. R. Lererson. 


2619. E. F. Prentisi. 


2721. W. Birks, sen., and W. 


2620. C. Hathaway. 


Birks, Jnn. 


2623. J. Buroh and E. Booth. 


2791. W. Robertson and J. U. 


2624. E. Bo!>ih and M. Booth. 


Hetherington. 


2626. W. Mabon & W. P.GaultOn. 


284S. A. y. Newton. 


2626. T. Smedley. 


341. W. E. Newton. 


2630. E. K. Dwyer. 


455. R. Mushet. 


2631. F. H. Elliott. 


473. B. Mnshet. 


2647. 0. Crockford. 


491. K. Tiernan. 


IFrom GoMtle, April 23rd, 1861.1 


April ISth. 


April Itth. 


854. H. Edwards. 


876. J. Horsey. 


860. E. Derogy. 


877. B. Green and E. Green,Jan. 


864. R. Peacock. 


892. J. B. Paddon. 


882. 8. Cleg«. 


897. C. Atkinson. 


883. J. Cliatierton. 


937. W. E. \ewton. 


938. D. E. Hughes. 


April 20tt. 


1013. W. £. JSewton. 


866. J. B. bmith. 




890. P. E. Almout. 



IFrom Gazette April 23rd, 1861.] 
April Wth. I Aprawth. 

2535. W. Cr.,Bley. 927. T. F. Finch. 



LIST OF DBSIGNS FOR ARTICLES OF UTILITY REGISTERED. 



Ko. in the 
Begister. 


Date of 
Registration. 


Title. 


Proprietors' Name. 


Address. 


4336 


Feb. 13. 
„ 19. 

,. 21. 

.. 22. 


Illock of Black Lead 




Starch and Rice Mills, Plymoath. 
Queen's.cross, Dudley. 

1 66 and 67, Cornbill, and 3, 4, 5, and 

1 6, Biahopsgate-street Within, B.C. 


4337 


(Rolled Meal for Heels or Tips fori 
\ Boots and Shoes ..../ 

The Foresight Protector 




4338 


r Stephen William SUTer-) 
\ and Co / 


4339 


The Cavour Knife Sharpener 


4310 1 „ 27. 






19, Howlaud-street, Fitzroy-Bquare,W.' 
63, Broad-lane, Sht?ffleld. 


4341 1 llarch 1. 


AuserN se 




4342 


1. 
., 1. 
.. *■ 
,. ■4- 
„ 9. 
■■ 12. 






Cheapside, Birminghiim. 

18 Great Tower-street B.C. 


4343 


Hottlo Hack 




4344 


The Hygienic Corset 




16, Old Change, E.C. 

< Victoria Wharf, Earl -street, Black- 

\ friars, S. 

7, Melt n-street, Euston-sqnare, N.W. 

lilrmingbam. 

0£fenbach'On-tbe.Maine. 

York. 


4345 




/The Yorkshire Bottle) 

\ Company J 

John Fredrick SImmonds 

Albert Lewis Wuol." 


4346 


Draught Screen fbr i!>oor8 


4347 


Miniature or DeTics Brcoch 

f Improved Frame and Fattening lor ) 
I Purses and other similar articles ... j 
Plug for Glass Tap» 


4348 „ 26. 

4349 „ 27. 


Christian Weintrsud,Jan. ... 
Qeot^e Wilson 



